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Events of the Geek. 





THE unconditional surrender of Bulgaria means for 
public opinion the defeat of Germany, and the instinct 
which has rendered this summary judgment is sound. 
This opportunist State has deserted the Central Powers, 
partly because they could not save her, and partly because 
she judged that their cause was lost. The military 
reverse which she had suffered, heavy as it was, did not 
amount to a knock-out blow, and might have been 
repaired if Bulgaria had retained any faith in her Allies, 
or any enthusiasm for their cause. She had wavered in 
her allegiance for some months, influenced partly by war- 
weariness, by lack of food, by disgust at profiteering 
scandals and German exploitation, and, lastly, by her 
sharp disagreements with Berlin over the Dobrudja 
question, and the counter-claims of Turkey in the valley 
of the Maritsa. The fall of M. Radoslavoff and the 
advent to power of M. Malinoff, an old friend of the 
Entente, was a decisive symptom of a new orientation. 
The failure of Austria’s peace offer was another factor 
making for’surrender. Germany, since she acquired 
alternative roads to the East 7/@ Costanza and Odessa, 
seems to have undervalued Bulgarian co-operation, and 
the last straw was apparently the failure to send German 
or Turkish reinforcements when the Macedonian offensive 
began. There has evidently been some internal symptoms 
of revolt, said to be Bolshevik in character, and King 
Ferdinand, who lacks the physical courage of the 
complete adventurer, may have trembled for his throne 
or his life. Throughout the war it was only a bare 
majority which had supported his policy, and the 
minority had been intimidated by the arrest of some and 
the exile of other leaders of the Opposition. 

* * * 

THE terms of the surrender are confined to a purely 
military arrangement. The refusal of an armistice 
seems only to have hastened the capitulation. The first 
overtures were made only on Friday last. By noon on 
Monday Bulgaria was formally out of the war, and a 

*Convention had been signed at Salonika. Bulgaria 
“agrees to immediate demobilization of her army, and to 
“the evacuation of the Greek and Serbian territory which 
“she still held. She surrenders her guns and transport, 
--.and allows the Allies the use of her territory, her rail- 
ways, and the Danube.. Strategic points of her territory 





will be oceupied by the Allies, but the troops employed 
will belong to the Western Powers. She is spared a 
Greek or Serbian occupation. So far as is known, there 
are no other conditions. No provision is made regard- 
ing the Dobrudja. No indemnity is mentioned, and the 
silence on this point means, presumably, that it is 
excluded. Territorial questions are left for settlement 
to the Peace Conference. Presumably, Bulgaria reckons 
on a rearrangement of Balkan territory, in the terms of 
Mr. Wilson’s fourteen points, on lines of nationality. 
She could not lose by that, and in Macedonia she, or 
rather the population of Macedonia, stands to gain if we 
act justly by enemies as well as friends. 
* * * 

On the immediate sequel to Bulgaria’s surrender, 
we cannot reckon with certainty as yet. To take this 
blow passively would be against German traditions. 

«Rumor declares that Mackensen is already marching on 
Sofia, and even that he has occupied it—news which is 
contradicted by a telegram reporting that the Sobranje 
met on Tuesday. Germany dare not withdraw all her 
garrison from Roumania, which may rise as soon as her 
hold upon it weakens. Austro-German efforts will more 
probably be directed to holding part at least of the old 
Serbian Kingdom, a valuable area of food supply. It is 
said that Bulgaria has offered to take part in operations 
against Turkey. That might be for her a congenial 
task, but it is not certain that it will be necessary. 
Rumor is busy with the approaching surrender of the 
Turks, though telegrams from German sources report 
that Enver Pasha “has succeeded for the moment in 
keeping the Council of Ministers loyal to their Alliance. 

* * * 

Mr. Wi1son has chosen the moment when Germany 
stands plainly defeated for one of his greatest orations. 
The idea which breathes throughout it is that nothing 
short of the creation of a true League of Nations can for 
us be victory. He defines the issue of the war onee more 
as the ending of the reign of arbitrary and irresponsible 
force, both between nations and within nations. On 
that issue there can be no compromise. A permanent 
peace means that the interest of the weakest must be as 
sacred as the interest of the strongest. The League of 
Nations, based on covenants that can be enforced, is the 
indispensable instrument of this impartial jvstice. It 
must be formed at the settlement, neither before it nor 
after it, and formed to guarantee the settlement. Here 
Mr. Wilson sweeps aside the suggestion of one 
very vocal school of thought, which desires to create the 
League now. ‘‘ If formed now it would be merely a new 
alliance.’’ America, however, will make no “ entangling ”’ 
alliances, no “special or limited’’ alliances: she 
will join only an alliance built on “the common will 
of mankind.’”’ Indeed, Mr. Wilson makes it one of the 
five indispensable conditions for the existence of the 
League that there can be ‘‘ no leagues or alliances or 
special covenants or understandings ’’ within it. 

% * + 

Tuis ruling idea of impartiality and an equal status, 
unencumbered by the old groupings and coalitions within 
the League, has for its logical consequence that there 
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can be no economic war within the League. There can 
be “ no special selfish economic combinations, * and no 
form of “ economic beycott or exclusion,” except as this 
weapon may be vested in the whole League for purposes 
of discipline and control. Further, all treaties and agree- 
ments must be published in their entirety. No special 
interest of any nation must be made the basis of any 
part of the settlement. The settlement must know “no 
favorities,’ and involve “no discrimination between 
those to whom we wish to be just and those to whom we 
do not wish to be just.’’ In these broad conditions Mr. 
Wilson joined issue boldly with the premises which under- 
lie most of the cruder and more extreme programmes of 
the Western Allies. He shattered the Paris Resolutions, 
buried the Secret Treaties, dismissed such a “ special 
interest ” as Italy’s claim to make the Adriatic an Italian 
lake, and by inference called for justice even for Bul- 
garia. He ended with a plain request to Allied Govern- 
ments to declare their 


x 


Mr. Batrour followed Mr. Wilson on Monday, and 
answered his question with assent. He accepted the 
League of Nations as our central war-aim, and agreed 
that it must be created at the settlement. His only 
qualification was that a readjustment of territorial wrongs 
must precede the creation of the League. There Mr. 
Wilson would not differ—save, perhaps, as to the word 

precede.’’ The settlement must be one act, and the 
idea of the League must govern and dictate the territorial 
changes. Mr. Balfour’s list of these changes was sub- 
stantially that of the fourteen points. The phrasing of 
the list in regard to Austria still kept open the crucia 
question whether she is to be dismembered or federalized. 
His reference to Germany was well-inspired. She would 
be left still powerful, still prosperous, still wealthy, but 
no longer the tyrant who can use nations to serve her 
dreams of world-empire. The reassurance and the 
sentence could hardly have-been better combined. Mr. 
Balfour was silent, however, on the other two vital points 
—economic peace and the ending of alliances. What 
emerges as to the possibility of negotiation from these 
utterances? Mr. Wilson has outlined a great and healing 
peace. His phrases about the immediate future are 
harder to interpret. There can, he said, be no bargain 
or compromise with the Governments of the Central 
Empires. We have seen them at work: Brest proved 
them incapable of faith. We cannot accept the word of 
those who forced the war upon us. Does this mean that 
Mr. Wilson would not negotiate, even if these Govern- 
ments unequivocally accepted all his fourteen points? 
Does it mean that he demands from Germany a Bulgarian 
surrender? Or does it mean that he would deal with a 
new Government which did truly represent the people 
a Government free from the stain of Brest? We think 
the latter 

» - 


THE reaction upon Germany of Bulgaria’s surrender 
has been instant and considerable. Two tendencies are 
apparent. One is to prepare for a purely defensive war, 
in which Germany may have to fight alone. The other is 
to prepare for peace by democratisation. The way is 
cleared for a change of government by the resignation of 
Count Hertling, von Payer (who had so inopportunely 
nailed the Brest Peace to the mast), and von Hintze, the 
Pan-German successor of von Kiih!mann. The Kaiser is 
evidently preparing for some concessions, which may be 
more specious than sincere. It is, he says, his “ will, that 
men who are sustained by the people’s trust shall to a 
wide extent co-operate in the rights and duties of govern- 
ment.’’ The word “co-operate”? was the favorite 
formula of the late Tsar, when he was making meaning- 
less concessions to the Duma, and in point of fact he 
borrowed it from the Kaiser. Whatever this phrase may 
mean, it is far from an acceptance of responsible Parlia- 
mentary government. A worse sign still is that the resig- 
nation of von Hintze has not yet been accepted. That 
looks as though the Kaiser intended, whatever other con- 
cessions he may make, to keep the appointment of the 
Foreign Secretary in his own hands. That would leave 


the fundamental vice of the German system intact, for 


agreement. . 





through the Kaiser and his Foreign Minister, 
tary chiefs, 


the mili- 
with his connivance, might still be supreme, 
* * * 


Tue internal crisis, however, is not yet over. It may 
end in the formation of an All-Party Ministry of 
Defence. That would not help to placate either American 
or British opinion, nor would it hasten peace. It may, 
however, result in a Ministry ng ad really reflects the 
desire of the Reichstag majority for a “ peace of recon- 


ciliation.” The “ Berliner Tageblatt ” ”’ still hopes to see 
a combination of Dr. Solf with Herr Erzberger and a 
majority Socialist. A still better choice would be 
the enlightened Prince Max of Baden. If the 
Socialists stick to their remarkable series of 
conditions they will join no sham _ combination. 
They demand the alteration of the Constitution, 


the revision of the Brest Treaty, and the recognition 
of Alsace as a_ federal state. Judging from 
a remarkable article in “ Vorwarts’’ no illusions 
remain. It foreshadows the withdrawal from the central 
Alliance not only of Turkey, but of Austria-Hungary, 
and the consequent rupture of the Eastern Front in 
Poland and the Ukraine which Austria and Germany 
occupy jointly. It then goes on to paint a gloomy picture 
of the consequences of a break-through in the West—the 
invasion of the Fatherland, the devastation of cities, 
spasmodic revolts, street fighting, bankruptcy, and 
a peace which w ould itself be Hell. It draws from this 
prospect the double moral: (1) that the line in the West 
must hold firm; and (2) that only a democratic Govern- 
ment can prepare the way to the conference table. This 
astonishing frankness may betray broken moral, but it 
reads like a bid for a Socialist Government. 
* x ¥ 

THE mood of the war has changed so fundamentally 
in the last week that it is more than ever necessary to pin 
our faith to facts and turn a deaf ear to rumor. It would 
be quite unjust to our splendid troops and—may we say 
it?—to the fighting skill’of the Germans, to imagine 
spectacular collapses and sudden surrenders. The war 
has come to an extremely critical point for the enemy ; 
but it is better to be perfectly clear what we mean by 
these terms. There is a tendency abroad to say that 
because the Germans fight so stubbornly at Cambrai, and 
because they are so completely beaten East of Ypres, they 
are therefore in a_ critical situation. A stubborn 
resistance and a weak resistance are not to be equally 
explained by weakness. The Germans are fighting 
through critical days because they are unable to bear up 
against the onslaught of the Allies on their centre and 
at the same time cover their vital flanks. The Western 
front is at present like a great door into Germany. In 
the earlier stages of the war the enemy had enough 
resources to shore up every section against the heaviest 
blows we could deliver. Then he had enough to shore 
up any particular section, and we could only strike 
against one or two simultaneously. Now he cannot shore 
up all and we cannot strike at all. 


* * * 


As a consequence he strengthens one or two which are 
under unimaginable strain and about to give way; and 
another is staved in. This is precisely what is now 
happening. When Ludendorff struck the first great 
blows of his offensive which was to end the British Army, 
we pointed out that the crux of the military 
problem would be the reserves. This is still the case, for 
if Foch compels Ludendorff to use up his reserve in 
shoring up his tottering door, all will be over, and a 
decision will be in sight. There are still points in the 
Western Front which have not yet been involved. Foch’s 
plan is to force Ludendorff to throw in his reserves to 
prevent a breach in his line which is now badly dented 
and yielding, and then will come the blow that no emer- 
gency force is left to meet. At this stage centres and 
points and lines have little meaning. It is a question of 
pace. If the Belgian advance had gone twice as far, if it 
had been twice as rapid, the Hindenburg defences might 
have proved a very deadly trap. The stages in Foch’s 
offensive which have produced a situation in which such 
speculations are apposite are not difficult to follow. It 
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has been no secret that the enemy’s dispositions were 
becoming more and more hazardous. The concentration 
in the centre was not more than was necessary to meet 
the strain cast upon it, and we must admit the astonish- 
ing rally after the swift retreats of August. 

* * * 


Bor in order to rest torn divisions and keep a reserve 
in hand, Ludendorff had to thin his line more and more 
where the menace seemed less immediate. The with- 
drawals in the north and the. proposed withdrawal at 
St. Mihiel were meant not only to safeguard troops, but 
to economize the forces immobilized in merely holding 
positions. All, however, has been of no avail. When 
Pershing and Gouraud struck across the Champagne to 
the Meuse on the 26th, they went forward with a bound 
to a depth only once surpassed for a single day’s work in 
all the warfare on this front. The Americans, west of 
the Meuse, achieved an average penetration of seven miles 
on the first day, and though they are now struggling in 
the mud before an organized resistance of great power, 
they have cut useful lines of supply, brought others under 
immediate threat, and produced a position which must 
compel a German readjustment with the necessary con- 
sequence of imperilling vital communications. It was 
while the Germans were fumbling with the beginnings 
of the American advance that Haig’s troops opened once 
more upon the Cambrai sector. 


* * * 


On the 27th the Canadians took Bourlon and the 
wood which won an enduring place in British history 
last November. Flesquitres, Marcoing, Graincourt were 
taken with some 6,000 prisoners. Cambrai became use- 
less at once as a centre of communications, and the suc- 
ceeding days were occupied, by approaches to the city 
from the north and south which was seen to be on fire 
on Tuesday. This action, like that of Pershing and 
Gourand, was ouly in its initial stage when King Albert, 
commanding the Belgians and Plumer’s Army, struck on 
Saturday, the 28th. The front of attack stretched from 
Dixmude to Ploegsteert, some twenty-three miles; and 
the battle yielded immediate results of the first import- 
ance. A strong bombardment from the sea acted as a 
flank-guard, and the Belgians secured at once Houthulst 
Forest, and on the following day, Sunday, captured 
Dixmude, Passchendaele, Gheluvelt, and Messines. If 
we can only conjecture the phases of this, the most 
interesting battle of the last month, it is because the 
Belgian (or our) command have withheld the news. 
Plumer is perhaps the finest army commander we have 
on the Western Front, and it is unfair to him and the 
troops he commands to dismiss his successes in half a line. 


* * x 


ALL we can gather is a sort of dumb show and gross 
results. But we cannot fail to appreciate the fact that 
we have either taken or rendered useless Menin, upon 
which French, with a sure strategic instinct, ordered 
Rawlinson to march in September, 1914. We are over 
the Lys, not far from Roubaix and Courtrai, and there- 
fore, not remotely threatening Lille. Foch’s timing of 
the blow seems to have been admirable, and though the 
Germans quite correctly reacted on the coastal sector, the 
gains are still net gains with nothing to write off for 
losses on the flank. As a necessary consequence of this 
advance the positions at La Bassée, among the strongest 
on the whole Western Front, and indeed the entire salient 
from Armentiéres to Cambrai, are being evacuated. The 
Allied offensive had left them at the apex of the salient 
of which Litle and Douai are the mark, the base. Mean- 
while, on Saturday, Mangin had compelled the Germans 
to fall back to the Ailette, and the following day the 
Cambrai battle was extended to St. Quentin where 
important advances were made. Then Berthelot struck 
between the Vesle and the Aisne, west of Reims, and 
flung back the Germans. Little by little the advance 
between the Sensee and the Ailette was pressed. St. 
Quentin was outflanked, and we are in virtual possession 
of Cambrai and St. Quentin, and on the way to turn the 
La Fere-Laon defences. So vast a battle has never been 


§ seen before, and the toll of guns and prisoners alone 





would have fully equipped many of the great armies of 
history. 
* * * 
AxBove St. Quentin the Hindenburg defences are 
decisively broken. Douai and Lille are partly out- 
flanked. The direct liaison between the German centre 
and the coast is broken, and to be driven to roundabout 
routes of reinforcement is to suffer an effective loss of 
force. The La Fére-Laon bastion is significantly 
weakened. The forward communications across Cham- 
pagne are cut. The American troops are again turned 
to face Metz. The fighting about Cambrai and between 
there and St. Quentin is reaching a pitch of desperation. 
The resistance before Plumer has rallied. So, for the 
moment, we may leave a situation in which a few hours 
may mean a great withdrawal on the centre or the 
evacuation of the Belgian lines. But, because we our- 
selves fight best when we are at bay, it is wiser to 
remember that Jenas occur but once in history. 
* * * 

ALLENBY is pushing ahead, and his victorious 
pursuit seems to be almost a matter of routine. The 
Hedjaz railway has been cleared east of Jericho, and 
the cavalry have advanced with such speed that they are 
already in Damascus. The last week has yielded about 
20,000 more prisoners, and the three armies are 
practically finished with in as complete a way as a 
military decision can accomplish. There may be 
stragglers over the vast stretch of territory newly won ; 
but they cannot be counted as an army, and if Aleppo is 
to be saved the armies kept for the defence of the heart 
of the Turkish Empire must be involved at the very 
moment when no Turk wishes to allow a soldier to leave 
European Turkey. There ought to be a battle for 
Aleppo, but there seems to be every chance of Allenby, 
at the present rate of advance, entering it in about a 
fortnight. What chance can then remain to Turkey we 
cannot imagine. 

* * * 

Tue general purpose of the meetings of the National 
Liberal Federation at Manchester was fairly summed up 
in Mr. Asquith’s excellent speech in the Free Trade Hall. 
On the war and the peace the party may be said to stand 
for (a) a victory over Prussian militarism; (4) a clean 
peace, without any form of, economic war or trade 
advantage for this country, and (c) an International 
League, virtually a World Council, including both 
parties to the war, for the settlement of inter-state 
quarrels and difficulties, and with the power to enforce 
its will and provide for (d) general disarmament. “ Un- 
arm; the long day’s work is done,” is the message of 
Liberal Europe and America to Imperialist Eurcpe. In 
home affairs Liberalism takes a middle course. It stands 
by the Whitley Reports—i.c., it favors a division of the 
managing powers in industry between Labor and Capital, 
on the basis of the ‘“‘ national minimum.” It will 
promote the resumption of trade liberties, and a return 
to a state of personal freedom, qualified by some 
necessary experiments in the nation&lization of 
monopolies. It is strongly for Irish Home Rule as an 
immediate and essential act of government. 

* * * 

Iv is of the utmost importance that the profession 
of medicine should be adequately represented in the 
Parliament whose business it will be to reconstitute the 
nation and watch over the physical life of the people. But 
this week’s meeting of doctors at the Steinway Hall 
hardly went the right way to work to secure this end. 
The first proposal was to appoint a Committee, whose 
names were put before the meeting without any previous 
consultation with it, to nominate medical candidates 
and recommend them to the constituencies. This 
power the meeting rightly refused, and voted instead 
for a Committee to draw up a plan of repre- 
sentation. Candidates, medical or other, have to 
recommend themselves to the constituencies on their 
merits, and no Medical Committee of Nomination could 
guarantee the acceptance of one of its selections. The 
whole proceeding was of the hole-and-corner kind; and 





we are very glad that the medical democrats would have 
none of it. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


THE VISION OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Tue campaign is unfinished, but the war is won. The 
defeat of Germany was foredoomed from the first day of 
the conflict. because of the badness of her cause and the 
physical and moral force of her opponents. To-day it 
is an ineluctable and rapidly-impending event. Her 
failure is at once military and political. On the West 
—the centre of her armed strength—she has surrendered 
the power of the offensive. Only that of unstable 
maintenance in a fortified area remains, and that is 
gravely and immediately threatened. In the East, 
where her hold was one of prestige, her loss is final. 
Brest-Litovsk is a torn scrap of paper, and the dream of 
‘ Mittel-Europa’’ has flown back to the cloud-land 
whence it came. Thus, in one magic week, the entire 
European situation has changed. What seemed reality 
has become illusion; and that which was a vision of 
dreamers is in process of being woven into the 
actual stuff of politics. Germany has still a stout face 
to show the world, and German courage and military 
skill may be trusted to prolong a little the armed 
encounter. But the struggle has been disengaged of its 
vital elements. German Imperialism has delivered its 
stroke and failed. European democracy, long disappointed 
of the fruits of a hundred years of struggle, and 
frustrated by the defeat which German Liberalism 
suffered at Bismarck’s hands, may resume its interrupted 
reign. 

If therefore the war is fast approaching its end, 
the reason is not only that the Allied armies are 
victorious, but that a new and superior conception of 
politics has arisen to paralyze'the old. We do not under- 
value the physical victory. It is a great thing to show 
that for all the deeply-pondered science of German 
militarism it. can show no title superior to the genius of 
Republican France and the combined force of the British 
and the American commonwealths. The demonstration 
has been made once and for all. But it would have been 
nay, it might have laid a fresh curse on the 
world—but for a new light of reason on this dark con- 
troversy. The idea of an international order, superseding 
the reign of force, is not new, and is not in the least 
quixotic. It is the plain consequence of the struggle. 
Society can never endure a second war of nations. 
It is therefore of vital consequence that the policy of the 
Allies should move, in Mr. Balfour’s excellent phrase, to 
“a moral and an international end.” 

To that end Mr. Wilson has again directed 
it. The President’s uncompromising idealism seems 
indeed to carry the world far out of the egoistic 
sphere in which its common thought and action reside. 
To the philosopher’s immortal plea for justice as the 
foundation of virtue in the State and the soul, we have 
now to add the statesman’s demand to apply it as the cure 
of their almost universal distraction. Mr. Wilson calls on 
society, now penetrated with the idea of force, to throw it 
aside, to disregard its alliances of arms and policies, to 
put the small and the great on a footing of equality. 
to rise even to the Christian conception of dealing with 
your enemy as if he were your friend. Mr. Wilson will, 
indeed, have no parley with the foe in the field, 
panoplied in his armor of complete injustice. We do not 
take this declaration as a philosophic version of the 
“knock-out blow.’’ The President must obviously have 


useless 


some dealings with some form of German government. 
But he wants a Government that America can understand 
and can trust. If he means, as we think he does mean, 





that the apologists of the Belgian outrage and the 
contrivers of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk must disappear, 
and that the peace delegates of the Allies must come face 
to face, not merely with the Kaiser and the General Staff, 
but with the representatives of the German people, we 
are in complete agreement with him. Make what 
reserves and allowances we will, the German Government, 
military and autocratic, were the prime contrivers of all 
this destruction. The President is entitled to take 
a low view of their sense of honor and their trust- 
worthiness in practice. He therefore proposes not 
to rely on it, and to make the guarantee of the peace a 
general and not an individual one. But his offer to an 
honestly constituted German democracy is as magnificent 
as his tender to the European society of peoples. 
Once the League is formed, it must bind itself to cherish 
no “selfish economic combinations’’ within its bosom. 
There must be no “ boycotts,’’ “exclusions,’’ “ special 
covenants and understandings’; the League must 
suppress even the human tendency to discriminate “ be- 
tween those to whom we wish to be just and those to whom 
we do not wish to be just.’’ That is a vision of a world 
absolutely submitted to law, and retaining armies only 
for the enforcement of its common aims. In other words, 
it is, its enemies will say, a complete Utopia. 

But we doubt whether to a world plunged in the 
Hell of this war, the argument of impossibilism will 
appeal. If man is lost to reason, nothing can save him. 
But his interest in peace is universal; it is to-day 
enforced by the most terrific argument ever presented 
him ; and the challenge of Mr. Wilson and his British 
confederates in Liberal statesmanship, is to achieve 
the rescue of society from a state of imminent 
destruction. What remedy is there save interna- 
tionalism, founded on a basis of morals and common- 
sense? The rival doctrine of armed Imperialism, the 
doctrine of the materialists, has had its hour. Its grand 
expedient of the Balance of Power has been found 
wanting, and with the fall of autocratic Russia, the 
approaching fall of autocratic Germany, the materia! for 
renewing it will have crumbled away. On its minor 
tactics—tariffs, Paris resolutions, aggressive Imperialism, 
aggressive Nationalism, strategic frontiers, peacemeal 
annexations—America now imposes her veto. Her call 
indeed is to the unconverted. Her President admits in 
effect that as yet the Allies possess no unity of aim, 
and he invites their leading statesmen to join with him 
in establishing it. It will be difficult. The Christian 
figures the sinner as drawn to the Cross against the hard 
striving of his unregenerate heart. So if the world is 
saved, it will be in spite of itself, and only by virtue of 
the higher will that its bitter need will have created. 
The President’s appeal is to that general will. No 
single State can keep the peace; that was the Roman 
dream, and it has gone for ever, most particularly and 
finally in its neo-German embodiment. But the orbis 
terrarum exists, and it is in the growth of its mind and 
governing faculty that the President hopes to discover 
the complement and the corrective of German Kultur. 

Equally sound seems to us to be Mr. Wilson’s con- 


ception of the method of constituting his League of 


Peace. Here he has a rebuke not only for Germany, 
but for a section of our own Leaguers. Mr. Wilson 
will not hear of the camouflaged League of the Allied 
nations which is set up as a plausible counterfeit of the 
true International. His League must come with the 
peace and be of the peace. ‘ It cannot be formed now. 
If formed now, it would be merely a new alliance con- 
fined to the nations associated against a common enemy.” 
That is sound morals and good sense. To take the 
thoughts and the plans of war, to think of combining 
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them with those of peace in a League composed exclu- 
sively of one of the two great war-combinations, and to 
hope to present it to the other as a chalice of recon- 
ciliation, is to ask too much of human nature. Lord 
Northcliffe would be happy to conduct such a League, 
and to offer Carmelite House as its missionary centre. 
And Germany presented with such a gift would receive 
it much in the spirit in which we should receive a 
corresponding tender of Mittel-Europa as medicine for 
the woes of war. A League of Peace, formed now and 
on party lines, cannot act or even think for the future 
society of nations. It cannot propose, still less carry 
out, a scheme of disarmament. It cannot frame a world- 
tariff. And it will present itself to our enemies not as 
an emblem of peace, but as the framework of a new 
power-structure within which her economic future is to 
be rigorously contained. For war the works of war ; for 
peace the works of peace. The two functions cannot be 
combined, and Mr. Wilson has lent our too hasty 
Leaguers his clear vision of their incompatibility. 
But if the structure of the League must await 
embodiment in the Treaty of Peace, the idea and 
its presentation should not wait one hour. Mr. Balfour 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury have counter- 
signed the Presidential address, and when bishops 
believe and tremble the secular world should be 
ready for an act of faith. But it will be time to proclaim 
the conversion of European diplomacy when we see an 
evident sign of grace. To treat the American peace as 
only an anti-German pact is to belittle its character ; it is 
a call to the nations to achieve a common act of surrender. 
Germany must clearly make the greatest contribution ; 
for her pre-war claim on the treasury of nations 
was the most exorbitant of all. Territory, treaties, 
occupations, inidemnities, protectorates—all the gains of 
battle—must go. The restoration of Belgium and Serbia 
must be absolute; the settlement with France, in honor 
and for the security of the world, must bea handsome one. 
But what is truly and historically Germany’s must, 
under the Wilson terms, remain Germany’s, and no honest 
statesmanship can seek to deprive her of it. What we 
want of her is disarmament; and, broadly speaking, 
neither we nor America want anything else. For from 
disarmament all the other blessings will flow—democracy, 
representative government, the overthrow of the Prussian 
fetish of the divine Hohenzollern. Only—what we ask 
we must give. Before Society can even begin to appear 
as the protector of man in his life of peaceful labor, 
rather than as the despoiler of his happiness, all the 
Great Powers must abate their absolutism together, and 
come under the rule of the new International. The 
world is not for the German. Neither is it for the 
British or the American. It is for all. 





THE GREAT BATTLE IN THE WEST. 


Durinc the last ten days the military situation has been 
completely changed. The great victories in the East 
which led to the annihilation of three armies in Palestine 
and the capitulation of Bulgaria have done much to 
dissipate the Eastern dreams of Germany, and have 
. opened up vast new possibilities to the Allies. But the 
more important of these events, the surrender of 
Bulgaria, is most valuable as a reminder that the war is 
being waged by men and not by machines, and as a frank 
and detached commentary on the chances of Germany. 
We have been so frequently told that the present is a 
war of science, of mechanism, of machines, that it is 
necessary we should remind ourselves that behind all are 
the men without whom science could not be and machines 


could not be of use. The breakdown of Bulgaria was 
much more a political and moral than a military effect. 
When von Hintze said that the situation in the Balkans 
was not hopeless, he was speaking as a soldier and judging 
solely of military factors; and, thus, the swift develop- 
ment of the campaign to unconditional] surrender was 
unpredictable. We have had too many demonstrations 
in this war of bodies of men on both sides clinging to 
untenable positions for us to think that, had the will 
been there, the Bulgars could not have rallied. But it is 
extremely ‘useful that attention should be recalled 
to the fundamental factors of the war, to the men 
who give the value to all positions, who snatch victory 
from the jaws of defeat, or yield when relief is at the 
doors. 

The essential endowment of all great generals of 
history is the ability to make a rapid integration of a 
vast number of scraps of evidence of varying value, and 
to gather when is the moment to play for safety and when 
is the time to strike with full force. Some such integra- 
tion was at the root of the great turning movement west 
of Soissons that converted the massive German offensive 
into a defensive. A similar judgment has motived the 
swiftly following blows that have built up this mighty 
battle on the Western front. Only ten days ago, apart 
from the readjustment at St. Mihiel, the Hindenburg 
defences lay before the Allied armies, vaunting their 
strength. Foch’s masterly strategy had wiped out the 
results of Ludendorff’s offensive, and very considerably 
depreciated the German gains from their retreat to a 
shorter line. The position seemed to be simply that 
March 21st was restored once again, and that we had to 
try to secure a decision where Ludendorff had failed. 
The chances might fairly be given by representing the 
odds on our side as little greater than those on the 
German at the beginning of the March offensive, and 
the enemy had (and has) an incomparably better 
defensive system. But to regard the matter in such a 
light was simply to disregard the main fact that the 
problem turned upon the‘men, their numbers, their 
moral, and their disposition. The Bulgar surrender 
shows plainly that the Germans did not feel equal to 
parting with any significant number even to secure so 
valuable an ally. But Marshal Foch, upon whom the 
responsibility for determining the Allies’ plans rested, 
had to make a more delicate estimate. If the Hindenburg 
defences were sufficiently well manned throughout their 
length, a frontal attack could hardly succeed except at a 
prohibitive price. The tanks could not be used with equal 
success over the whole front, and the careful drill in anti- 
tank tactics has borne some fruit. Foch had to decide 
whether the moment had yet struck for him to challenge 
the Hindenburg defences, and he came to the conclusion 
that, with reasonable luck, he could turn the whole 
system. 

We have pointed out before that the Hindenburg 
system constitutes in effect a vast deep redoubt from 
about Lille to the Argonne and extending in depth to 
Valenciennes and Mezieres. There are two main flanks 
to this redoubt, and one has been and still is a most 
painful preoccupation of the enemy. Upon the other 
he seems to have spent little care. His forces have been 
attracted and compressed more and more into the curve 
which looks towards Amiens and Soissons. They have 
drained away from the North and from the line East of the 
Argonne. It is the aim of every genera] to secure some 
such situation when he is meditating a blow at the flanks, 
and Foch’s estimate of the extent of this central concen- 
tration is shown by the amazing success of the Belgians 
and Plumer. Ten days ago the hour struck. On 
Thursday a great battle was opened by the Americans 
and French on a 40-mile line from the Meuse west- 
ward. The following day Byng marched upon Cambrai. 





On Saturday, the Germans being in difficulties on both 
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sides of the Argonne and before Cambrai, the Belgians 
and Plumer’s army entered the fight, and in a few days 
had gained more than as many months had yielded last 
year. The German troops had been involved at some 
point of the centre which had been relentlessly engaged 
for over five weeks, and when the Allies struck the line 
went in like an egg-shell. No weather could have been 
worse, no ground heavier for such a terrain; but Hout- 
hulst Forest, and apparently every gun in it, fell at one 
leap to the Belgians. But this was not the whole of 
Foch’s plan. On the same day which saw the Belgians 
and British advancing in the North, Mangin forced the 
enemy to withdraw to the Ailette. The following day 
the Cambrai battle was extended by the British and 
Americans to St. Quentin, and on Monday Berthold 
struck between the Vesle and the Aisne. Almost the 
whole of the Western front is alight between the sea and 
the Meuse, and the Germans have lost critical points in 
the North, which have been to us hardly more than a 
distant dream since 1914 

It is this thrust in the North which offers the 
greatest problem for the enemy. There are too many 
important centres menaced for him to reinforce this 
sector easily; but save it he must. If there the line 
should break, all would be over. Even if it is withdrawn 
any distance, the centre (7.e., the Hindenburg system) 
must go also, and it is the peculiar problem of the hour 
that Foch is engaging the enemy at too many points for 
the Germans to be able to retreat from defence to defence. 
At the moment we are at the beginning of the greatest 
battle the war has seen. The precision and é/an with 
which army after army enters the field is the most 
amazing demonstration that warfare has ever witnessed. 
There are other blows to follow at the correct moment, 
and the whole front, already reeling under these terrible 
assaults, must crumble and break. But let us make no 
mistake. The war we may say is won. But the enemy’s 
resistance is not over, and we must remember that we 
ourselves have come through worse situations with 
undimmed hope and unweakened determination. If we 
pay more attention to the purely military factors of the 
struggle, it is not that we undervalue these two factors 
which may undermine the German position. Hope has 
gone Determination, except determination to defend 
themselves against what is represented as unjust aggres- 
sion, has faded. Unless both factors can be revived we 
cannot see how the end can be long deferred. Foch’s 
skill and resolution are making their inevitable impres- 
sion, and the urgent needs of the German position at this 
moment present a problem of which one cannot see the 
solution. And there will be worse to come shortly. 





WHAT TO DO WITH BULGARIA. 


Tue plainest of plain men in the street grasped in half- 
a-day the significance of Bulgaria’s surrender. It wants 
but a glance at the map to see it. Like Belgium, Bul- 
garia is before all else a road. If Flanders is the road 
to Calais and to Paris, Bulgaria is the road to 
Constantinople and the key to the East. Remove this 
pin from the mechanism of the Germanic Eastern system, 
and the whole structure must collapse. The intuition 
was sound which proclaimed that what Bulgaria has done 
to-day, an isolated and beaten Turkey must do 
to-morrow. In another sense, the news justly flattered 
our hopes. Bulgarian policy is calculating, and though 
it has often calculated amiss, it acts from opportunism 
and not from sentiment or principle. Bulgaria has 
abandoned the losing side. The interesting thing about 
this capitulation is that it came with such apparent pre- 
cipitation. Roumania fought on and held out after a 
much more formidable shock. Serbia all but went 
under, but though submerged, a remnant still fought on. 
Bulgaria had sustained a heavy defeat, but was she really 
in a condition so perilous that she could not have kept 
up a stubborn stonewalling defence? She had _ lost 
nearly all Macedonia, and would soon have been driven 
back to her old pre-1912 frontier, but if she and Austria 
had still occupied the major part of Serbia she had a 
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big ‘‘ pawn ’’ to bargain with. The Bulgarian character 
is solid, slow, laborious, and tenacious. This sudden 
collapse is baffling, and for the explanation we must turn 
to politics. One must recollect that Bulgarian policy 
has been directed for a generation by a man who is not 
a Bulgar at all, a man whose temperament is, indeed, 
the antithesis of the native peasant realism and sobriety. 
King Ferdinand is certainly a man of parts, a clever 
actor, a shrewd observer, a scientist who is more than a 
dabbling amateur, a serious worker in more than one 
field. ‘These qualities are ruined by an egoism and a 
megalomania which pass the verges of sanity. A mad 
instinct of self-aggrandisement carries him into vast and 
intemperate schemes, until the sudden working of the 
equally immoderate and still more imperious instinct of 
self-preservation drives him into craven surrender. 
Physical cowardice is a sad handicap to a King who 
would play the conqueror. Recent Bulgarian history 
is nothing but the alternate play of these equally mad 
instincts in the bosom of the royal egoist. Bulgaria 
surrendered, because King Ferdinand was under the 
spell of one of his recurrent fits of physical panic. 


What, then, was King Ferdinand’s danger? The 


danger, we imagine, was rather from internal revolt than 
from foreign invasion. The Bulgars kept their King 
after the ghastly débdcle of 1913, primarily because 
Tsarist Russia desired his fall. To upset him would have 
been to bend to the Russian yoke. The fall of Tsardom 
removed that odd but genuine reason for loyalty. The 
root fact is that the heart of Bulgaria was never in this 
war. In the Sobranje M. Radoslavoff kept a majority 
only with the aid of a handful of Turkish votes, and he 
maintained himself only by proscribing and imprisoning 
the more formidable leaders of the Opposition. The pro- 
Entente party was a big fraction of the people. The 
neutralists were probably still more numerous. The 
bigger and more genuine of the two Socialist parties (the 
‘narrow ’’ fraction) steadily opposed any entry into the 
war. The dismal experiences of the last two wars had 
left behind them, especially among the peasants, a dread 
and detestation of war which killed all enthusiasm for 
this adventure. Macedonia was won in a few swift 
weeks, and thereafter there was no stimulus to keep even 
a flicker of warlike feeling alive. To war-weariness there 
soon was added resentment at German exploitation. A 
land which usually teems with the rude plenty of every 
kind of food, came to know actual dearth, because the 
Germans milked it so ruthlessly. Profiteering scandals 
gave personal point to this resentment, and for climax, 
Germany backed Turkey in a sordid squabble over the 
spoil, and sundry German voices (to their credit) were 
raised in protest against the monstrous claim of Bulgarian 
chauvinists to Nish and the Morava valley. After the 
over-running first of Roumania and then of the Ukraine 
yermany had acquired alternative roads to the East, and 
she was tempted in consequence to treat Bulgaria as a 
secondary factor in her system. All this was uncomfort- 
able, but the really dangerous phenomenon was probably 
the spread of the Russian revolutionary movement. 
Bulgarian civilization has drawn elements from America, 
from France, and latterly from Germany, but its popular 
basis is Russian. Where nearly everyone can read 
Russian, the Bolshevik infection spread rapidly. The 
collapse of Bulgaria began, we suspect, some months ago, 
when M. Malinoff, a more or less open partisan of the 
Entente, drove the pro-German Radoslavoff from power. 
The German Press did not disguise its alarm, and it 
would not surprise us to learn that some informal and 
secret exchanges of views with the Entente had preceded 
the final offensive and the surrender. The clinching 
reason may have been the refusal of Germans and Turks 
to send reinforcements in good time to the threatened 
front, but that refusal was itself only the climax to many 
months of bickering and mutual mistrust. 

British opinion has inevitably lost its traditional 
kindliness for the Bulgars. The relationship, however, 
was rarely as close and helpful as it might and should 
have been. Liberals remember Gladstone’s champion- 
ship, and are apt to forget that it was Disraeli who 
directed our policy. Bulgars may remember the 
Midlothian orations, but they cannot forget that it was 
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Britain which tore up the Treaty of San Stefano. The 
same duality of feeling complicated Bulgaria's feeling 
towards Russia. The simpler peasants and the Church 
still venerated the Liberator. But the educated class 
remembered with as good reason the stepmotherly part 
which the Tsardom had played from the day of liberation 
onwards. Tsardom wanted a Bulgarian satrapy: it could 
not endure the idea of a strong and independent Bul- 
garia. The memory of the hectoring Russian generals 
who opposed any democratic constitution, of the 
Russian opposition to the unification of the two Bul- 
garias, of the kidnapping of the popular Prince 
Alexander, of the long years of boycott which followed 
during Stambuloff’s ascendancy: and, lastly, of the 
equivocal conduct of the Tsar in 1913, had wiped out 
most of that debt of gratitude. The fact that half, or 
rather less than half, of Bulgaria supported the King in 
his pro-German orientation was due, not to any liking for 
Germany, nor to any distrust of the Western Powers, 
but to a well-grounded distrust of the Russian autocracy, 
and to the bitter feud with Serbia. Gross faults on 
both sides underlay that feud: It is true that King 
Ferdinand played a double game, but it is also true 
that Serbia courted disaster by delaying her consent to 
any concessions until the eleventh hour, and even then 
the mismanagement of the Entente’s diplomacy missed 
such prospect of an understanding as there was. Bul- 
garia acted cynically, but it is fair to remember that she 
learned her cynicism in the European school. She had 
had to thread her path from the first between Austrian 
and Russian imperialism. She had seen British policy 
in the last century alternate between hostility and 
friendship, according as our Conservatives reckoned that 
she was likely to be a satellite of Russia or a bulwark 
against Russia. In the end she lost our protection 
because we ourselves had made our peace with Russia. 
The determining factor with her, at the last, was her 
dread of the establishment of Russia in Constantinople. 
It is a sorry story of intrigue, but he who understands 
it best will be the last to pass a harsh judgment. It will 
end, let us trust,in the abdication of King Ferdinand. 
Prince Boris may be an amiable youth, but we hope the 
Powers will not oppose the Republican solution, as they 
unwisely did in Greece. 

Bulgaria has surrendered unconditionally in the 
military sense. The whole territorial question in the 
Balkans remains for the Peace Conference to settle. Mr. 
Wilson has preached to us from the hard text that we 
must learn to be just even to those to whom we do not 
wish to be just. We have no doubt that impartial 
justice would assign the greater part of Macedonia, 
including the western area, rather to Bulgaria than to 
Serbia. Serbia herself admitted the justice of this claim 
when she signed the treaty of alliance and partition in 
1912. She admitted it again when at the last moment 
she consented in 1915 to cede Macedonia. She admitted 
it most eloquently of all when, on annexing the country, 
she withheld the parliamentary vote from the Mace- 
donians and governed by martial law. It would be 
fairly safe to say that all the foreigners who had lived 
in Macedonia before 1912, whether consuls or American 
or French missionaries, would say with virtual unanimity 
that the Slav population was Bulgar by intense convic- 
tion. The minority, oddly enough, looked rather to 
Greece than to Serbia. Serbian pretensions are of recent 
origin, and date from the moment when Serbs began 
to despair of winning Bosnia. When Austria closed that 
outlet, Serbia, seeking for a road to the sea, turned 
her gaze first to Albania and then to Macedonia. Her 
just claims to a port must be satisfied, whatever the 
ultimate solution may be. But we doubt whether any 
peace can be permanent in the Balkans which leaves 
Macedonia under Serbian rule by mere right of conquest. 
The desire of the population ought to be the determining 
factor, and means must be found to ascertain its will. 
It had two years of Serbian rule. It has since lived for 
nearly three years under mixed Bulgarian and German 
sway. Neither period was one of happiness, and it is 
possible that the Bulgars have done much to alienate 
the original sympathies of the population. The Serbs 
now have their chance to win those whom as yet they 
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‘paratively easy to prophesy. 





had only conquered. When the moment comes for a 
Conference, we would suggest that a small Commission 
of expert American and European investigators be sent 
to ascertain, under every guarantee for free speech, the 
real desires of the population. When those are known 
it will rest with the Conference to give them effect, with 
this stipulation, that minorities shall either be protected 
or assisted to migrate, and that the roads and ports shall 
be opened to every neighboring State. Serbia needs, and 
for long will need, the most generous aid which we can 
give her, but it would be a false kindness which helped 
her to rule over an unwilling population, under the 
constant threat of a revanche. 





THE END OF THE PRUSSIAN SYSTEM. 


Berore the defection of Bulgaria from the alliance of 
the Central Powers the Hertling Government in Germany 
was doomed ; after that defection we may safely say that 
not merely the Hertling Government, but the Prussian 
system is numbered with the things that have been. The 
imminence of a dégringolade which might easily become 
an internal catastrophe was present to the minds of the 
most unlikely persons in Germany almost a fortnight 
ago. In the general nervousness the weird spectacle of 
Krupp’s authentic Berlin organ, the ‘“‘ Berliner Neueste 
Nachrichten,” feverishly demanding the inclusion of 
Socialists in the Government and pathetically protesting 
because they regarded the National Liberals with 
suspicion, passed all but unnoticed. It was a premonitory 
symptom from which one might deduce with certainty 
what could have been suspected on other grounds— 
namely, that Krupp’s excellent sources of information 
had foretold the dire event. 

The pressing question is: what will Germany do? 
If the situation had not taken this sudden and 
catastrophic turn, the evolution would have been com- 
The Centre Party would, 
for a little while at least, have persisted in its efforts 
to maintain Hertling. The clever attempt made by the 
Centre leader at the meeting of the Main Committee to 
divert the hostility of the Left from the Chancellor to 
the Minister for War would have had a temporary suc- 
cess. The transition to 4 semi-Parliamentary Govern- 
ment would have been delicately mediated, and sufficient 
time have been allowed to elapse for pressure to be 
brought upon Hertling’s patriotism to consider a modus 
vivendi with the Socialists, and upon the patriotism of 
the Socialists to consider whether they would continue 
to insist on the removal of Hertling if he accepted as 
much as an old man could be expected to accept of their 
conditions. The attempted compromise would have 
failed, we believe, simply because the temper of the 
Socialist electorate is such that its representatives would 
not have dared again to take the risk of helping to create 
an obscure situation. 

But these nice calculations of political possibilities 
in Germany have been fabulously outrun by the event. 
The fundamental question is no longer whether the 
Hertling Government could find the courage to take the 
salto mortale, so far forbidden by the High Command, 
and declare that the Brest peace would also be the object 
of an international settlement. That was the concrete 
issue behind all the political alarms and excursions 
before the arrival of the news from Bulgaria. The 
question is now: How is Germany to get peace at all? 
We confess that we do not know the answer. On the 
one hand, we do not know what the Entente Govern- 
ments are determined to demand, and on the other, we 
do know that it is characteristic of the conduct of policy 
in Germany to make conciliatory declarations on an 
average three months too late. But it may be that on 
this desperate occasion there will be less procrastination. 
The forces which have now been set in motion within 
Germany are elemental. The consciousness that the 
policy and system of a generation have led the country 
to the brink of irretrievable disaster will be general. 
Herein precisely lies the value of the Bulgarian defection. 
So long as the war was fought on battlefields remote from 
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Germany, the popular belief, if not in victory, at least 
in the possibility of a successful conclusion of the war, 
was never completely shaken. To the mind of the 
ordinary German the sense of possible disaster was 
remote. The arguments of the economists did not touch 
him. The hardships had become part of the routine of 
daily life. There was war-weariness, indeed, but who 
is not weary of war? The visible sign, the writing on 
the wall that needs no expert Daniel to decipher, was 
wanting. The Bulgarian surrender has supplied this. 

Therefore, the task which confronts any conceivable 
government in Germany, with an urgency hitherto 
unknown, is the getting of peace. That may appear a 
truism, for it has been so often said that Germany needed 
peace. But in the past Germany needed peace, as we 
need peace and as the world needs peace. She desired it ; 
but she had no intention of paying for it. To-day, she 
needs peace, and is conscious of her need, in an utterly 
different way. Whereas in the past the political efforts 
of the German Government have been devoted to 
supplying the people with a colorable excuse for 
believing that Germany was not responsible for the pro- 
longation of the war, now the demand is universal that 
peace should somehow be got. The elements of the 
problem are changed. It is no longer what price Ger- 
many will consent to pay, but rather what price her 
enemies will consent to receive. 

This is the consideration which will preside over 
the formation of a Government to succeed that of 
Hertling. If it is believed that democratisation will 
create the necessary conditions among the Entente, then 
Germany will be democratised. It will not be a question 
of “ camouflage,’’ nor will it, immediately at least, be 
a case of democratic conviction. That is a minor aspect 
of the problem. If the convinced democrats in Germany 
believed that democratisation would be regarded, even 
though genuine, as a sham, they would prefer that a 
bureaucratic Government should be maintained. The 
attainment of peace is the end, and all desirable reforms 
are at this moment desirable only in so far as they are 
means to this end. Thus it may be that under this 
influence the evolution towards Parliamentary govern- 
ment will be checked. It will progress only if the 
Majority parties can discover a programme that is likely 
to bring Germany peace. Two lines of development 
suggest themselves. As long as a fortnight ago von 
Richthofen, who though nominally a National-Liberal 
belongs by conviction and temper to the Radical wing 
of the Progressives, was advocating that as a preliminary 
to taking over the Government the Majority parties 
should address themselves to President Wilson’s fourteen 
points. They should, he said, decide how many of those 
points they could accept, and formulate their reasoned 
objections to those which they found unacceptable. The 
results of their deliberations should be expressed by the 
Chancellor in a formal declaration on behalf of the 
German Empire. This was written a full week before 
the Bulgarian surrender. One may reasonably surmise 
that its effect will have been to decrease the number of 
the fourteen points to which objection can be taken. 
Thus there is a chance that we may see a Government in 
Germany, of which all the members save the Chancellor 
are drawn from the Majority parties, making an 
inaugural declaration of a kind that will come as near 
to a complete acceptance of the fourteen points as is 
possible without surrender. 

On the other hand, since it is openly admitted by the 
Majority parties themselves that they have no one among 
them capable of becoming Chancellor, the new Chancellor 
is bound to be in a sense independent of party politics. 
The non-Majority parties, or at least the National- 
Liberals among them, may not find it impossible to 
support the new man, as they might if he came directly 
from the Majority ranks. The road may thus be cleared 
for the formation of that Government of national defence 
which it is obviously the aim of the Kaiser, the Jingoes, 
and the reactionaries to create. It would be the 
“ camouflaged ’’ coalition which has already been dis- 
cussed in this journal under its most specious form. — For, 
as we have pointed out continually here, a German 
Government in which the parties of the Right, and par- 








ticularly the National-Liberals, enjoy real power, can 
only be the old autocratic and .militarist government in 
disguise. The pressure which will be brought to 
bear on the democratic parties in Germany by means of 
frenzied appeals to their genuine patriotism will be 
tremendous. The mere fact that the Kaiser has delayed 
acceptance of von}lintze’s resignation shows clearly enough 
that the autocracy does not intend to yield an inch more 
than it is forced to yield. The person of von Hintze is 
crucial. For the appointment of Hertling and von Payer 
the Majority parties were themselves largely responsible. 
The appointment of von Hintze was an open and direct 
blow at democratic government, first because of his 
known pro-German views, and, secondly, because of the 
manner in which he was appointed, without previously 
asking the advice, nor afterwards the approval of the 
Majority parties. A government of national defence in 
which von Hintze retained the post of Foreign Secretary 
would be a transparent comedy. Yet this is what the 
Kaiser and his advisers are obviously seeking to achieve. 

It will only be possible to achieve it if the Majority 
parties show themselves as weak as they have 
done in the past. The only guarantee we have that 
they will not do so lies in the pressure exercised by the real 
facts of the situation. They and they alone have a 
chance of saving what can be saved out of the imminent 
catastrophe. Perhaps they will be conscious of their 
responsibility, and will realize that a government of 
national defence with the integrity of Germany as its 
battle-cry and its peace programme is no longer adequate 
to the situation. The integrity of Germany is ambiguous, 
and on the lips of representatives of the old system like 
Hintze will be rather a challenge to the enemy than a 
programme of possible peace. The programme of von 
Richthofen—a Majority Government which makes it its 
first task to square up to President Wilson’s fourteen 
points—is the only one which has a real possibility of 
success before it, and the only one which will really unite 
the German people during the hard time to come. Even 
though the resistance of the autocracy of the High Com- 
mand may make that course impossible for the moment, 
it is bound to be taken eventually. It remains to be seen 
whether the Liberals in Germany will follow the example 
of the autocracy, and in their turn act too late. One 
thing is certain. However hard the reactionaries may 
fight to save their privilege, and the military to save 
some remnants of the prestige which alone has main- 
tained them at the head of affairs, the doom of the 
German system from this time forward is sealed. It is 
the business of the German people to see that the disaster 
does not involve them also. Incomparably, the best 
single step towards salvation would be Prince Max of 
Baden’s appointment as Chancellor. For in him the 
Entente might at last find a man it could trust and 
Liberal Germany a man who could lead and inspire it. 








THE VOICE OF MODERATION. 


Ir must be clear to observers of the Manchester meetings 
of the National Liberal Federation that Mr. Asquith 
remains indisputably the leader of the Liberal Party. 
And that for a sufficient reason. Intellectually he is its 
most competent head, speaks its language, interprets its 
general spirit. But his special strength appeared 
to me to be that he answers to its existing 
mood and temper about the war. His mind, 
habitually tranquil, travels easily along medium 
courses. And Liberalism is essentially a medium 
force. Its history and traditions are serious, but 
not fanatical, and of all fanaticisms the fanaticism 
of war is most completely out of range of its habitual 
polity. The attitude of the delegates, therefore, was 
what I should have expected them to assume. They 
showed no disposition to lose grip of the central purpose 
of the struggle. Neither were they disposed to favor 
mean or cynical additions to it. I did not find much 
marked hostility to Mr. George; in one or two quarters 
there was a tendency to wish him back again, as Mr. 
Asquith’s associate. But neither could I discern any 
disposition to change the older leader. In a word, 
the party and its head are well matched. It 
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greeted him last week with every sign of unabated 
affection. He responded with wisely tempered counsel, 
which was received with entire approval. The physical 
aspect of the gathering was suggestive. Clearly, 
the war has not killed politics, or obliterated the 
party programme. The attendance was very large, 
and the meetings which debated the wide questions 
of policy submitted to it were as keen as in the 
days before the war. Here and there, the discussions 
were inadequate, and the problem of the capital levy 
was rather shamelessly evaded. But on the whole, 
Liberalism has kept itself in being. Youth and there- 
fore enthusiasm were wanting. Meetings nowadays are 
assemblies of greybeards, visible evidences of the ravage 
of war. To those whose minds dwell unremittingly on 
that event, the note at Manchester must have seemed a 
little hard and unimaginative. There was an obvious 
and natural reluctance to say or do aught to stay the 
now triumphant arms of the Allies. But the Liberal 
mind might have been more made up; the party of 
Bright and Cobden might have been expected to show 
a deeper sense of the humanities of the struggle, as well 
as a more ardent approach to peace. 

For the rest, the internal policy of the party has 
been directed to a medium position between 
Labor and Conservatism. There is to be no revolu- 
tionary change. Labor is to be encouraged to press for 
a rise in its standard of life by means of the “ national 
minimum,’ and to aspire, through such machinery as 
the Whitley Report suggests, to a joint control of 
industry with capital. The hated bureaucracy is to be 
cut down, but the nationalization of monopolies— 
railways, electrical light and power—has been 
plainly foreshadowed. One point, indeed, was left 
obscure. Liberty, said Mr. Asquith, must be “‘com- 
pletely unfettered.’’ But he did not say whether the 
chains of forced military service were to be struck off 
when Dora’s encircling grip has fallen away. Yet what 
can be the value of a peace which fails to bring at least 
this measure of “security ’’? And what prospect opens 
for Liberalism, as for trade unionism, in a Conscript 
State? A certain vagueness rested on the phrasing which 
defined the character of the community on its release 
from war. 

Economically, the ground was mapped out with more 
clearness. Neither after-war tariffs nor after-war prefer- 
ences were favored. No “ responsible ’’ Colonial Minister, 
said Mr. Asquith, with a delicate and much-appreciated 
emphasis on the adjective, had sought to inter- 
fere with our fiscal policy. There was a reservation in 
favor of some “ essential ’’ industries, which might expect 
to receive subsidies in return for national control. T can 
guess the source of that heresy. But here both Mr. 
Asquith and the Executive lagged well behind the 
general feeling. Lancashire, I was told, has completely 
disentangled the issue of the war from that of Free 
Nor did the modest proposal to affix a Parlia- 
mentary sanction to treaties express the whole mind of 
the Conference on Secret Diplomacy. The party will 
take a bolder step into the open. But on Ireland the 
harmony of feeling between leader and following was 
perfect. Mr. Asquith insisted on full and immediate 
self-government, and the meeting cheered him to the 
echo. And it gave conspicuous assent to his plea that 
our intervention in Russia should respect the popular 
right of self-determination. 

But the essential value of the demonstration at 
Manchester, and of the counsel which Mr. Asquith 
addressed to it, lay in the measure, the reasonableness, 
of their attitude to the war. Nothing was said to make 
the vast conflagration flame higher; something to com 
pose it. Mr. Asquith did not accept the Austrian Note. 
But he closed no door even on the question of motive. 
Peace was so ‘‘ immeasurably the greatest blessing that 
could befall humanity ’’ that neither misunderstanding 
nor misrepresentation ought to stand in its way. And 
he made it clear that his dissent rested, not so much on 
Burian’s proposal of a secret conference, as on Hertling’s 
impenitence ‘towards Belgium and the extortions and 
usurpatjons of Brest-Litovsk. As for our war aims, by 
all means let them be stated and re-stated. ‘TI am 
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prepared,’’ he said, “to explore any and every avenue 
for peace.’’ He was at equal pains to link his earlier 
definition of a “clean peace’’ with a repudiation of 
economic war. A “‘ clean peace ’’ must “ clean the slate,”’ 
leaving it free of “open wounds,’’ of infringements 
of national right, of a stain on the conscience of the 
victors, of ‘‘ permanent humiliations.’’ Thus the two 
Manchester speeches—the Georgian and the Asquithian 
—coalesced. But Mr. Asquith went much farther than 
the Prime Minister in his sketch of the emancipating 
work of the League of Nations. His language was 
precise, but not wanting in warmth, and its noble theme, 
the abolition of war, was well suited to a Liberal 
audience. The independence of States was to remain, 
but jointly with an organ for “ intervention,’’ ‘“ concilia- 
tion,’ and “judicial arbitrament.’’ This authority 
must rest on the common will, and be armed, if need be, 
with its coercive power. It would act as a continuous 
clearing-house through which the whole machinery of 
international covenants would pass. It must open its 
doors to all States, or close them only on those that 
denied “the comity of nations” and relapsed into 
militarism. 

This was the message of the oration, delivered not 
more to the Liberal Party than to the German and 
Austrian Socialists, and to every element of reason in 
either of the two great European camps. It was not at 
all rhetorical, but the meeting received it with acclama- 
tion. Next to the great demonstration for Home Rule, 
it marked the point at which the speaker’s mind and 
that of his audience were most in sympathy. The 
prudence of the speech reassured the doubting and the 
timid. Its ardent praise of the British soldier and his 
leader, contrasted with the Prime Minister’s strange 
silence, satisfied the national spirit. And the sober 
idealism of its picture of a European society, re-united 
in the bonds of law, awakened feelings that the war has 
suppressed but not destroyed. The entire utterance was 
in form no less than in conception an _ exercise 
in tact, for not a word was wrongly said, and much should 
be as seed falling in good ground, and bearing fruit. 


H. W. M. 


A Hondon Biary. 


Lonpon, Frinay. 


Tue country has taken the mighty sweep of the 
week’s happenings with surprising calm. As we bore our 
misfortunes quietly, so we have sustained their dramatic 
removal. It came too suddenly for the average mind ; 
and people are still a little too stunned to realize that 
the wavering hopes of last mid-week have blossomed. into 
the glorious realities of the hour. We have won; how 
shall we take victory? If our highest thought and that 
of America’s can prevail, if we can be both firm and 
magnanimous, broad in our views of the peace and 
unselfish in their application, how blessed will our name 
be in the mouth of the generations to come! It seemed to 
me that the first effect of success was a sweetening of 
the national temper. The German peril was over: a 
great load had been lifted from thousands of hearts. If 
only the brutal stupidity of the German Command would 
give its enemies a rest from such deeds as the burning 
of Cambrai, that mood would spread and become a 
reconciling element in the debates that are to come. 








__ Ir we have stood success well, the same cannot be 
said of Germany's bearing under misfortune. Where is 
she to summon the forces to rally her people in time of 
trouble? This is 1918, not 1806. The old heroic 
Germany is gone; Imperialism does not grow the stuff 
to feed the finer emotions and_ resolutions of 
men. All the belligerents, save America, have something 
to seek in the way of leadership. But where is Germany 
to seek her second Stein? I see one such rescuing 
figure, and that is Prince Max of Baden, who is now 
spoken of as Count Hertling’s successor. There at least 
is the promise of moral distinction. Not much has been 
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heard in this country of Prince Max’s merciful work for 
our prisoners ; nevertheless, it has been for yermany 
one of the redeeming events of the war. And only in 
this journal, I think, has any account been given of his 
speech in December, 1917, to the Upper House in the 
Baden Diet. It was a patriotic speech, and English- 
men would not think the worse of it for that. But it 
sounded a deep note of warning, of compunction, of 
sympathy not with his country alone but with her foes. 
‘* Love of the enemy,”’ said Prince Max, “ is the sign of 
those who are loyal to Germany.’’ ‘‘ The sword cannot 
destroy the moral oppositions that have arisen against 
us.’ Or take this appeal for a common effort of rescue 
from the evil of the war :— 


“A fearful responsibility rests upon those who 
have to guide the destinies of the peoples. All have to 
share this burden who are living through the war at 
home with senses alert and burning hearts. | Every- 
where the forces of salvation are listening for each other, 
everywhere the world is weary of the moratorium of the 
Sermon on the Mount. Humanity longs thatits end shall 
come before the war ends. The Christian who lately 
died, Sir William Byles, who spoke these terrible words 

‘The mor: torium of the Sermon on the Mount’—was 
thinking, not of the inevitable horrors of the field of 
battle, but of the heathen way of thinking which so 
wany intellectually distinguished men of all countries 
adopt almost with pride during the war. It must be 
that we depart from this coarsening before the war ends. 


If this man is to speak as Chancellor of the German 
Empire, a new fact has indeed arisen. 








Tue President’s speech fully sustains the enthusiasm 
which always follows his utterances here. Its language 
was doubly welcome as a guide to policy, and for its 
marked contrast with Mr. Lodge’s coarseness of tone and 
superficiality of thought. Once more, then, the Banner 
of the Ideal floats over the armies of the Allies. It is 
the only flag to fight under; but is it their adopted 
standard? That is where the doubt comes in. Mr. 
Balfour’s acceptance of the American policy was not so 
unqualified that we can conclude from it that unity of 
aim, the great want of our diplomacy since the war 
began, has at last been attained. The President’s 
address blows the whole peace conceptions of Terri- 
torialists, Protectionists, Imperialists, into the air. 
But its defenders remain behind, like the Germans in 
their dug-outs, as the attack sweeps on. We do not deny 
the American propositions about the peace, indeed we 
assent to them verbally. But have we abandoned the 
Secret Treaties, the Paris Resolutions, and Mr. Hughes’s 
scheme of boycotts and preferences? Our leaders have 
not said so; our policy is, in fact, provided with two 
doors, and we have continually left ourselves free to 
use either, according to our convenience. But that is not 
fair to America or to our own sons. Clearly, this 
is Mr. Wilson’s opinion. He asks our statesmen to say 
outright whether his view of the peace is theirs, and if it 
is not, to give their reasons for disagreeing with 
him. That is the point of practice. Germany is 
beaten, and the old European order totters to its fall. 
What is our design of reconstruction? Have we accepted 
the American plan? Or are we still open to tenders? 


[ rHoucut the Manchester meetings of the N.L.F. 
a success. Mr. Asquith spoke well, his voice was clear 
and strong and completely filled the crowded hall, and 
his bearing that of a leader in no fear of rivalry, least 
of all of deposition. The quality of the meetings was 
good and their volume remarkable, considering the dis- 
traction of the war. But the mere immensity of events 
has exceeded the capacity of the average party-man to 
measure them. The great meeting in the Free Trade 
Hall was a little like a blank sheet of paper: almost any 
story might have been written on it. Mr. Asquith’s 
hand-writing was clear enough, and should put the Liberal 
party in the right mood to meet the tremendous situation 
which was preparing even as he was speaking. For the rest 
I thought I discerned a certain undertone of hope for 
a Liberal reunioh, and another, and a stronger current 
of desire for an understanding with Labor—the unknown, 





the menacing force. The political future being rather 
bleak and open, it is natural to think that the more cover 
obtainable the better. 

Lerrers from Ireland do not cease to depict the 
doubt and confusion of the hour. Conscription is con- 
tinually threatened, and comes no nearer. Lord French 
speaks of himself as the true exponent of the Govern- 
ment’s policy, and arrests continue every day for the 
most trivial as well as for more serious offences. They 
now amount to over 500, some hundreds of which have 
never been brought to trial, and in all probability never 
will be. Political meetings—on the eve of a general 
election !—cannot be held without police permits, and 
the chief electoral agent of Sinn Fein is among the 
arrested. These steps are meant to frustrate its pro- 
paganda, and, of course, assist it. The only thing they 
do stop is recruiting. In one case, I am told, the police 
insisted on their right to be present at the meeting for 
selecting a candidate. It was held ina wood. But wise 


| men think that, in spite of these pin-pricks, the policy 


of conscription is “‘ off,’’ and that the truth about it was 
pretty well expressed in a story told the other day by 
Mr. Denis Henry, a Unionist member who adheres to 
voluntaryism. A buyer bought a horse, and then 
inquired what his faults were. ‘‘ Well,’’ said the seller, 
“he’s only two faults. He’s very hard to catch, and 
when he is caught, he isn’t worth tuppence.”’ 


I weAR much of what British industry and 
resourcefulness have already accomplished in Mesopo- 
tamia and Palestine. In a few short months we have 
shown that Herodotus was right when he spoke of the 
astonishing productiveness of the Mesopotamian soil. We 
have taken the half-starved Arab population and asked 
them to work for a wage that must seem fabulous in 
Eastern eyes. And not only have they been promised it, 
but they have got it in hard cash. For this wage the 
Arab has ploughed and sown, irrigated and hoed, and 
while he has grown rich and happy, has produced 
crops such as have never been seen since Nebuchadnezzar’s 
sentries watched the corn harvest from the walls of 
Babylon. The Hindieh barrage has already drawn some 
eleven hundred square miles of desert into cultivation, 
watered by the Euphrates. Hundreds of tons of seed 
have been sown, in soil capable of producing two crops a 
year. From these crops riot only is the British Army 
being fed, but a surplus is being sent home to Europe. 
Cam told that the annual saving to the Allies exceeds 
two million tons of shipping. The Turks were told years 
ago by Sir James Willcocks that all this and more could 
be done, but they never moved a finger to do it. There 
has been a similar revolution in the water supply of 
Jerusalem. All through the historic period Jerusalem 
has relied for its water on supplies collected during the 
rainy season from cisterns. The only supplement was a 
meagre flow from Solomon’s Pool, conveyed by a Roman 
aqueduct constructed before the birth of Christ. The 
water was soaked with disease germs, and cholera was 
continuous. Now our Royal Engineers have discovered 
a group of spring-heads on the hills, and to-day a third 
of a million gallons run from them into Jerusalem. 
Cisterns have been cleansed and replenished, stand-pipes 
set up in the streets, and the consumption of water is 
ten times as great as it was a year ago. And all over 
Palestine the same process of renovation is going on. 





TueERE is, I hope, a prospect that Mr. Thomas will be 
forced to return to his railwaymen. The pressure can 
only come from them, and it will, I think, be applied 
from every centre of their union. What Mr. Thomas 
did was a great stroke for the country, but it was 
a greater one for trade unionism. He had to lead’it out 
of the pit of disaster, with his own courage and passionate 
sense of being in the right as his only helpers. He won 
the sort of victory that only a very big man accomplishes 
once or twice in his lifetime, and if the railwaymen lose 
such a leader, they, lose the best asset in their treasury. 
Mr. Thomas need not fear for his career. What is impor- 
tant is that Labor should not let it go. 


A WAYFARER. 
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BY AN UNKNOWN DISCIPLE. 


JERUSALEM was awake when Caiaphas and the Council 
went forth from the courtyard with Jesus. The people 
seeing the High Priest and a prisoner guarded by the 
officials of the Temple were curious to know what had 
happened, and many of them followed us to the 
Pretorium. The Romans had made their Government 
House of the palace that Herod had built for himself on 
the north-west hill, and here, protected by the city walls 
and by its three great towers, in the midst of gardens 
and groves and courts, Pilate lodged when he was in 
Jerusalem. On the lowest terrace of the hill, below the 
banqueting halls and colonnades of the Palace, was the 
Roman Tribunal. A row of broad, shallow steps led 
from the Palace to its wide Portico, and Caiaphas halted 
almost under the shadow of the marble pillars. At his 
order one of the servants of the Temple called aloud, 
and in answer a Roman soldier came out of the Tribunal 
into the Portico, and stood looking down on us. The 
bare knees that showed beneath his kilted petticoat and 
the beardless face under the shining helmet marked him 
as of another race than ours, and there was some inso- 
lence in the way he glanced up and down our ranks, and 
seeing Jesus bound, called out, ‘‘ Bring the prisoner into 
the Judgment Hall. My lord Pilate is at work within.’’ 

The official of the Temple answered, ‘‘ We cannot 
enter the Judgment Hall. It is the Eve of the Passover, 
and we should be defiled.’’ 

The soldier, puzzled, looked for a moment as if he 
were about to laugh, and at that Caiaphas himself 
stepped forward and said peremptorily, ‘‘ Tell the 
Procurator that the High Priest waits without.’’ , 

Whereupon the manner of the soldier changed, and 
he turned swiftly and went within. 

The people had thronged behind us, and the place 
was now full, but there was silence save for the sound 
of their movements as we waited for Pilate. Soon we 
heard the ring of steps on the marble pavement, and the 
Roman guard marched out and ranged itself. Then 
Pilate came forth from the Judgment Hall. The guard 
saluted as he passed into the Portico, but there was no 
answering cheer from the crowd. Even when he came 
forward and stood on the top of the steps the hostile 
throng before him was silent. 

Pilate was in his soldier’s dress, but bareheaded. 
His short, black hair, and shaven face with its keen 
eyes showed that he, too, like the soldier, was of another 
and more masterful breed than the Jews. As his eyes 
searched our faces there was no insolence in his gaze, 
but neither was there any friendliness. It was the cool 
scrutiny of a conqueror weighing the force of the 
conquered. When he caught sight of Caiaphas he 
greeted him with courtesy, and the High Priest returned 
the greeting, saying: 

** Tt is the eve of the Passover, Pilate. 
enter the Palace.”’ 

“Tt was for that reason I came out. 
customs,’’ said Pilate. 

‘We have brought a prisoner to you for judg- 
ment,’’ said Caiaphas. 

“Ts not judgment also forbidden you on the eve of 
your feasts? ’’ Pilate asked. 

‘* This is a special case,’’ Caiaphas said harshly, and 
Pilate answered urbanely, 

“That is for you to decide,’’ and he gave orders 
that the judgment seat be brought, and when the soldiers 
had brought it from the Judgment Hall and placed it in 
the Portico in sight of all the people, he took his seat. 
Then commanding silence (for before he was well seated 
the Priests had begun to accuse Jesus), the Procurator 
ordered the officials of the Temple to bring Jesus for- 
ward to where he could face his accusers. The men 
cleared a space, and Jesus came forward. He showed 
no sign of fear, nor was his bearing that of one who 
pleads. His face was tranquil and his eyes calm. 
Pilate watched him for a moment with interest, and 
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then he turned to the High Priest and Rulers and, 
intent on the business in hand, asked formally, 

‘* What accusation do you bring against this man? ’”’ 

Caiaphas replied sharply, ‘“‘If he were not a 
criminal we should not have brought him to you. He 
has spoken blasphemy.’’ 

Pilate looked at the High Priest coldly. 

‘Why, then, do you not take him yourselves and 
judge him according to your own laws? You have the 
power.”’ 

The High Priest answered, 

“Tt is a capital charge, and we have no power to 
put him to death.” 

‘‘ Of what do you accuse him?’’ Pilate again asked. 

‘* He says he is our Messiah, the son of the Blessed,’’ 
said the High Priest. 

Pilate shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“‘T have told you that that is not a question for 
Roman law. You have power to judge your own 
heresies.”’ 

At this a turmoil broke out amongst the friends of 
the High Priest, and they all began to speak at once, 
accusing Jesus of every manner of crime, so that it was 
impossible to hear clearly even what accusations they 
were bringing. 

Pilate made an effort to restore order, but no man 
heeded, and so he sat listening contemptuousiy, waiting 
for the speakers to exhaust themselves. His eyes 
wandered to where Jesus stood, listening also, but with- 
out contempt. The interest in Pilate’s eyes quickened 
as he looked at him, and suddenly he turned to the 
priests, and fiercely commanded them to be silent. 
Before his decision the tumult ceased, and when there 
was silence, Pilate spoke to Jesus, and there was much 
irony in his voice as he asked, 

‘“Do you not hear the number of heresies they 
accuse you of? Have you no wish to reply?”’ 

Jesus shook his head but made no other answer, and 
Caiaphas stood forth from amongst the priests and rulers 
and said, 

‘Tt is not for a crime of heresy that we bring him 
before you, but for a crime of state.”’ 

‘‘Then why did you say it was for blasphemy?”’ 
Pilate asked Caiaphas sternly. 

For a moment the hidden enmity between them 
leapt into light, but Caiaphas controlled his anger, and 
said, 

“He has committed blasphemy against our law, but 
we have brought him to you because we found him 
preaching sedition against the Emperor, saying that he 
himself is our King.’’ 

At this Pilate, amazed, turned again to Jesus and 
examined him carefully, looking at the disorder of his 
garments and the blood and dust upon his face. Then, 
half smiling, as if he doubted whether the accusation 
was serious, he said to Caiaphas, 

“Do you say that this man claims to be a king?” 
and Caiaphas answered, lying, 

“He has prevented people paying taxes to the 
Emperor and says that he is the King of the Jews.”’ 

Again Pilate looked upon Jesus, and Jesus gravely 
returned his gaze. Then Pilate said, 

“Tf this is true I will question him inside the Judg- 
ment Hall.” And, rising, he called the centurion in 
charge of the guard and told him to bring Jesus within. 
So the officers of the Temple handed Jesus over to the 
soldiers, and he passed from the power of the priests to 
that of the Roman Emperor. 

I went into the Hall behind the soldiers and saw 
Pilate take his seat. He commanded the centurion to 
loose Jesus, and when this was done and Jesus stood 
free before him, Pilate said, 

“ Are you the King of the Jews?”’ 

Jesus was silent. © His eyes were bent on Pilate 
consideringly, and he scanned his face questioning the 
Procurator as to what manner of man he was. Pilate 
waited a moment, and then asked with curiosity, “ Do 
you refuse to answer me also? Do you not know that I 
have power to release you and power to put you to 
death? ’’ 


Jesus answered, gently, 
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“You would have no power whatever over me if it 
had not been given you by God.” 

“Ts it true that you claim to be the King of the 
Jews?” Pilate persisted, and Jesus asked, 

“Do you mean what the Priests do or are you 
speaking as a Roman?”’ 

“AmTIa Jew?” Pilate replied, scornfully. “ Your 
own nation and your Chief Priest have delivered you to 
me. What have you done?” 

Then Jesus answered straightly, 

‘My kingdom is not of this earth. If it had been 
my servants would have fought for my deliverance. But 
my kingly power was not given me by this world.”’ 

Pilate leant forward. 

“Then you are king?’’ he said, and Jesus, smiling, 
answered sadly, 

“You say that I am king, and it is true. But it 
is not as this world reckons kingship. Everyone who 
loves the truth is of my kingdom. For one end only was 
I born, for that only have I come, that I might testify 
to the truth.” S 

Pilate’s eyes were fixed on the face of Jesus, and for 
a while some manner of understanding seemed to grow in 
them, for he said, half impatiently, half wistfully, 

“What is the truth?” Then, with a shrug of the 
shoulders, not waiting for a reply, he rose, saying: 
“Truth is like your kingdom. It is not on this earth.” 
And, leaving Jesus, he went alone into the Portico and 
stood before the waiting priests and the silent hostile 
crowd, and called out, with decision: ‘TIT find no crime 
in this man.”’ 

When the priests and rulers heard, they broke out 
into tumult greater than before, and the crowd follow- 
ing their leaders shouted also, for though many of them 
had never seen Jesus and did not care what happened to 
him, they were all against the Roman Governor. Pilate 
waited, listening to the uproar, and when there came a 
lull he said, again, 

“There is no crime in him.”’ 

Caiaphas answered holdiy, 

“You are mistaken, Pilate. The man may have 
imposed himself on you, but he is a dangerous rebel. 
He is preaching sedition all over Judea. It is a serious 
matter, and there will be trouble if you do not take him 
in hand.” 

Pilate listened with a frown, and then asked, 
shrewdly, “Why should I slay him for you?’’ 

‘ Because you have taken away our power and we 
cannot slay him ourselves,”’ said Caiaphas, bitterly. And 
at that the people burst into such a roar of applause 
that even Pilate was startled. When the roar died away 
he said, impatiently, 

“The man is only a dreamer. 
all? ”’ 

And Caiaphas in a loud voice answered (for he 
wished the people to hear seeing that by their help he 
might overbear Pilate), 

‘Jesus may be a dreamer, but he is a dangerous 
one. _ He has come here to raise Judea. He began in 
Galilee, and all the people followed him there.’’ 

Pilate interrupted him. 

“Is Jesus a Galilean?’’ he asked quickly. 

‘* He comes from Nazareth, a village of Galilee,”’ 
said the High Priest. ; 

“Then he is subject to Herod Antipas. Herod is 
in Jerusalem now. I will send Jesus to him. He shall 
decide his fate,’’ said Pilate triumphantly, and regard- 
less of the anger of the Priests he called for Longinus 
the Centurion, and for a clerk to explain the matter to 
Herod. The centurion, forming his men, placed Jesus 
in their midst and the cohort plunged into the crowd, 
ploughing*a way for itself. The people surging on 
either side closed up behind the soldiers, and Pilate 
turned to say farewell to Caiaphas. The Priest, his face 
full of suspicion, detained him saying, ‘‘ Herod will 
never dare pass sentence of death in Jerusalem, the 
capital of the Roman dominion. He fears the Emperor. 
Was it for that you sent Jesus? ’’ 

“Tt may be so,’’ Pilate answered lightly, looking 
down on him from the steps. 

Then Caiaphas, heedless of courtesy, threatened 


Why slay him at 





Pilate. ‘‘ Herod will send him back to you. You must. 
judge him. Tf you release him you are no friend to 
Cesar.” 

““T am no friend to government by Priests,’’ said: 


Pilate coldly. And Caiaphas answered angrily, 

‘“ What will Rome say to this freeing of rebels if 
the provinces rise? Will Cesar balance between priest 
and soldier? T tell you, Pilate, if you slay this man 
you will so crush sedition that it will never again dare 
to raise its head in Judea.’’ 

Pilate paused and looked at Caiaphas. ‘There was 
mockery on his lips as if he marvelled at the Priest’s 
ignorance of the arts of government. Then scoffing, he 
said, ‘‘ The death of one Jew? Will that end sedition? ”’ 

And he turned on his heel and went into the Govern- 
ment House. 





THE LAND OF CONTRADICTIONS. 


Lonpon is rejoicing in the Russian Ballet. What grace, 
what perfection of art, what gaiety of spirit! We 
suppose that nothing comparable has ever been witnessed 
here. The crowded audiences, tier above tier, sitting 
silently enraptured or loud in enthusiasm, are evidence 
of the excellence ; for only under the spell of excellence, 
in whatever kind of art, do audiences sit like those. Take 
three only of the ballets, each entirely different from the 
other in theme. In “ Cleopatra’’ we are shown a tragic 
scene, full of strange and cruel passion—the passion 
which kills itself and others for the thing that it pursues 
and loves. Every phase of the passion’s acute insanity 
is revealed—the disregard of obvious and ready happi- 
ness, the selfish absorption, the carelessness of another’s 


grief, the irresistible attraction, as by some demoniacal . 


possession, the unreasoning impulse to face whatever may 
befall just for that infinite moment of unimaginable 
splendor, the wild desire that holds life itself too cheap a 
price; and then the cruelty, the coldness, the oblivion, 
and the grief of another’s equal passion, kneeling beside 
the spirit. so triumphantly defeated, and closing up its 
eyes. With what skill is every shade of emotion in that 
passion’s road to glorious ruin represented, from the wild 
innocence of opening love, through the tumult of over- 
whelming madness in the revelation of unfathomed 
depths of being, on to the immortality of a kiss, and the 
mortal relics of a soul prostrate under the Egyptian pall! 

And “ Prince Igor ’’—-a scene, as we suppose from 
the ancient Russian poem of “ TIgor’s Band,’’ telling of 
dim Russian contests against Polovians, and coming down 
to us from an age before even the Tartars were known. 
Here we see the savage joys of barbarism—the delights 
of primitive warfare, the bows defying earth and heaven, 
the capture of the spoil, the joys to be had of food and 
wine and women, no matter how or where enjoyed. What 
rapture and abandonment in the uncouth dances, what 
exhilerating exuberance in the brief hours of unreflecting 
and immediate life! In what contrast it all stands to 
the deep and bloody passion flowing through the dream- 
land of Egyptian mysteries! And, again, in “ The Good- 
humored Ladies,’’ what a contrast to this as to the 
other! Here we see the early eighteenth century 
revealed as by a glimpse down a narrow corridor of time. 
Here are the whims and graces of comedy’s age, the 
charms of artifice, the delicate arts of pleasing, the 
regulated indiscretion, the tantalizing freedom that 
attracts and still refuses. And all goes in allegretto time 
to Scarlatti’s music, so enticing and merry, and yet so 
definite, so assured of itself, never for a moment losing 
either its way or its heart or its head, never wandering 
out into those unrealized regions where the powers of 
thought and emotion stand hewildered before immensity. 
To such music the dancers titivate their hair, and lay 
the table, and drink their wine, and wield their knives 
and forks, and pull on coats and flirt with innocent peril, 
and ridicule the affectations of crabbed age. And here 


all is done with such gaiety of heart, such delicate 
abandonment and cautiously exquisite delight in life. We 
wonder how many a sober Englishman now secretly hopes 
that the maid will dance in with the dishes; and 
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unwittingly sharpens the carving-knife for the rationed 
joint on Sunday to the tune of a gavotte; and in the 
seclusion of his chamber dances on his trousers to a 
Scarlatti rondo humming in his head! 

But all this passionate abandonment, exquisite art, 
and irresistible gaiety springs from the very heart of 
misty, melancholy, morbid Russia! We have long been 
accustomed to regard Russia as the mournful abode of 
impenetrable gloom, where squalid peasants drag out a 
starved existence, hardly relieved by drink and super- 
stition, and where the educated brood perpetually over 
the sorrows of the world or their own hearts, and, if 
they escape gaol and execution, stand always shivering 
on the brink of suicide. Until the March of last year, 
the very name of Russia called up a vision of an 
innumerable population absorbed in misery, hideously 
tormented by the most cruel of surviving governments, 
toiling in hopeless poverty, usually enwrapt in snow, 
torpid for months upon the stove, and seeking refuge’ 
from the cares of this life in primitive arts of worship, 
which often degenerated into rituals too appalling to be 
described. It was natural that we should accept this 
aspect of Russian life. Most of Russia’s translated 
writers had impressed it upon us, to say nothing of our 
own British visitors to Russia, who were so much 
attracted by the picturesque charms of her squalor and 
holiness that they deprecated the smallest change either 
in her government or her manners, and became equally 
enthusiastic over the ignorance, the backwardness, and 
the piety of her people, as retaining amid an educated 
and materialized world the last enchantment of the 
Middle Ages. 

The picture was true. Russian literature is usually 
sad, just as Russian music is usually in a minor key, 
uttering plaintive lamentations. Under the Tsardom, 
the Government was the most callous and brutish, as 
well as the most corrupt of all surviving governments. 
The peasants were ignorant, primitive, poverty-stricken, 
sometimes drunken, sometimes pious. The educated 
classes were often broody, introspective, theoretic, 
indifferent to time and space, incapable of organization. 
or of any action except spasmodic outbursts and despair- 
ing self-sacrifice. All that we must take as true. But 
it is only a part. Russia is the land of violent contra- 
dictions—cold and hot, monotonous and varied, flat and 
mountainous, ignorant and most intelligent, despairing 
and enthusiastic, cruel and overflowing with loving 
kindness, tyrannical and democratic, corrupt and 
generous, divided and communistic, moody and laughing 
at its moods, morbid and exuberant in vitality, melan- 
choly and gay. Similar contradictions may coexist in all 
nations, as in most men. Certainly they co-exist in this 
country too. But in Russia, owing to her history and 
temperament, the contradictions are most obvious and 
most violent. 

They are quite unconsciously shown, for instance, in 

a new book, called “Scenes of Russian Life,’’ by 
Josephine Calina (Constable). We gather that the 
author is a Russian Pole, perhaps « dancer herself, cer 
tainly one of the “ Intelligentzia,’”’ who joined the revolu- 
tionary movement against the late Tsardom: for at 
seventeen she was imprisoned as a “ political,’ and 
suffered the atrocious treatment customary under that 
bloodstained despotism. The scenes are simple memories 
of a young but intensely active and varied life ; and they 
are written in an English none the less charming because 
one is repeatedly brought up against a word or expression 
which a native English writer would not use in the sense 
intended. But we refer to the book chiefly for the 
frequent glimpses it gives of a Russia quite different 
from the commonly accepted ideal of melancholy 
unrelieved. Here, for instance, is a picture of a common 
event at a little wayside station :— 


“The station was surrounded with trees, and rich 
flowers generously opened their full beauty to the eye. 
A crowd of peasant girls and boys stood cround, clad in 
thin multi-colored dresses, with spangled beads and 
green and crimson ribbons flowing in the air. Their 
hair was decorated with flowers. This lively, youthful 
crowd were selling fruit, flowers, and cold drinks. 

‘When their goods were sold, and the train still 








stood resting, the boys and girls gathered together and 
began to dance on the small, sandy platform. Soon 
there arose such an excitement that even some of the 
passengers joined in—-a joyous and pleasant sight for 
eyes and heart. When the bell struck a third time as 
a sign of departure, there arose such a waving of multi- 
colored handkerchiefs that it made the heart warm,” 

Does not such a scene reveal the secret of the Rus- 
sian ballet? There we discover the Russian spirit upon 
which the masters of the Petrograd ballet, such as Fokin, 
worked with the most careful training and elaboration. 
That dancing spirit is inherent in the people, for all their 
melancholic brooding and gloom. Watch a Russian boy 
when he is alone and doing nothing in a street. Ten to 
one he will begin to dance. During a time of revolution 
and bloodthirsty repression, the present writer has seen 
Russian children practising their dances quite uncon- 
cernedly in the dirt—especially that peculiar dance in 
which one crouches quite low upon the haunches and 
flings the legs out alternately straight in front. We 
suppose the man or woman who had been accustomed 
from childhood to dance like that with ease could dance 
anything; but let not middle-age attempt it, even in 
privacy ! 

Or take bits of other joyful scenes, the first almost 
too tantalizing for our present hungry state, trifling as 
our hardships are compared with Europe’s now :— 

“Yes: it was an inn! A real inn of a Russian 

small town. A large buffet with a lot of delicacies piled 
up—fried herrings, sour cucumbers, cakes, meat—cold 
meat, roasted meat, old meat,—black puddings, a 
roasted goose with its legs stuck upwards; fruit cakes, 
loaves of white bread, rolls, cut water-melon, drinks, 
soda-water, lemonade, kvas, and other great treats. 
ee There, too, could be got hot soups, and all other 
attractions—-whatever the heart desired.” 

Except for regretful remembrances, there is nothing 
melancholy about that scene. Or take this from a 
description of a Russian fair ;— 


“*Q mother! look at that handkerchief. Mother, 
little mother, just look at it. The flowers are as pretty 
as gold, and oh! the fringe. Buy me that handkerchief!’ 
It is a peasant girl that speaks. 

“+ Let’s first look round.’ 

“*Q mother! no. Look just at those flowers. There 
can’t be a prettier one in the whole world. Even a 
queen can’t have a nicer one than that.’ 

‘ The girl gets the handkerchief and puts it on. Her 
face is bright as the sun, and above the golden flowers 
of the handkerchief form a coronal. The happy girl’s 
dveam is fulfilled. She has nothing more, and needs 
nothing more.” 

It is true that most of these happy scenes are from 
the Ukraine, and the Ukrainians boast they have pro- 
duced all the best poets, dancers, actors, and artists of 
Russia. The author says, ‘Only a Russian can under- 
stand the complaining murmur of the Dnieper’s soul ” ; 
but still a mere foreigner can feel the charm of that 
splendid river, and the bright and fertile land through 
which it flows. And yet, fine as Ukrainians are, Little 
Russians, Great Russians, and White Russians remain 
Russians in the end, and through their country’s 
unbroken extent the folk-songs, dances, and music spread 
without dividing line. 

In the second half of the book, as we said, there is 
horror and suffering enough—-suffering under the 
tyranny of the Tsar’s bureaucrats and officials such as 
the worst outrages inflicted by Bolsheviks can never 
surpass in atrocity or duration. But even a Russian is 
not unceasingly miserable, and, while remembering all 
the crime and torment of past decades, we need not forget 
that somehow from the midst of it grew that Russian 
hallet, so exuberant in vitality and so gay. 





Betters to the Editor. 


THE MONTAGU-CHELMSFORD REFORMS. 


Stn,—~The British opposition to the Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme for constitutional reforms in India may he classified under 
two heads :—(a) Of people who are by conviction and tradition 
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opposed to democratic principle within the Empire; (b) Of 
people who, though not opposed to democracy at home, or in 
the dominions inhabited by members of their own race, do not 
approve of its extension to dependencies of the Empire, and to 
people of other races. In both cases the instinet at the back of 
their opposition is that of a hunter and exploiter. They - 
fighting for privilege, for class rule, for vested interests, anc 
for capitalism and landlordism. They know that even now, the 
capitalist and the landlord are fairly well represented in the 
governmental organizations of British India. WwW hat they really 
object to, is the enfranchising of the middle and the lower 
classes. Their opposition will be appreciated, though of course 
not liked, if it were honestly expressed, in the terms of their 
instinct. But they make themselves ridiculous, when consciously 
or unconsciously, they conceal their real motives and pese as real 
benefactors of the Indian masses. For example, it is extremely 
amusing to watch the ex-Governors and Lieutenant Governors 
of India opposing Home Rule for India, because of their great 
love and concern for the poor dumb, illiterate ryot, and because 
of their solicitude for the welfare of the Indian workers. We 
know it as a fact that when they were in power in their 
respective provinces in India, they vehemently opposed every 
measure which the educated leaders proposed in the interest of 
the masses, putting all kinds of obstacles in the way of their 
education and advancement, making all kinds of excuses for 
their policy, and using the very Brahmins they now denounce as, 
their instruments in carrying out their policy. 

Lord Sydenham, Lord Lamington, Sir John Hewitt, and 
other retired Anglo-Indian administrators, who have organized 
themselves into the Indo-British Association, and are opposing 
the Montagu-Chelinsford scheme of reform on the ground of the 
illiteracy of the masses and the lack of political consciousness 
in them, not only did not raise their little finger to educate 
these masses, but actually opposed all extension of education on 

olitical as well as financial grounds. They are opposed to 
ome Rule because in their opinion Home Rule will place the 
power in the hands of an oligarchy of educated Brahmins. But 
they have very conveniently forgotten that every time they had 
an opportunity of nominating members of Legislative Councils, 
and vice-Chancellors of Universities, and recommending Hindus 
for High Court Judgeships, they almost always preferred 
Brahmins, even though those Brahmins were not always the 
ablest men in their respective provinces. _ Every time Lord 
Sydenham wanted a vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University, 
or an Indian for the Executive Council of his province, his 
choice fell on a Brahmin. Every time Sir John Hewitt wanted 
an Indian for any of the high posts mentioned above, he selected 
a Brahmin. Every time the Governor of Madras wanted an 
Indian Executive Councillor, or an Advocate General, or a 
vice-Chancellor, he appointed an Iyer or an Iyengar, both Brah- 
mins. Similarly, when the Executive Council was granted to 
the province of Behar and Orissa, the Indian selected for its 
membership was a Brahmin Maharaja. 

Lord Sydenham’s big heart now bleeds profusely for the 
poor illiterate ryot, and he regrets that the Montagu Chelmsford 
report should not have devoted ‘‘ at least one paragraph to the 
working classes of India, who represented the majority of the 
people of India.’’ The ‘‘ Morning Post,’’ however, finds Bol- 
shevism in paragraph 144 of Mr. Montagu’s report, wherein the 
Secretary of State and the Viceroy express their readiness to 
risk the disturbing of ‘‘ the placid, pathetic contentment of the 
masses’’ for the sake of Indian Nationhood. The ‘‘ Morning 
Post ’’ considers this contentment ‘‘ beautiful.’’ But so, once 
upon a time, did the late Czar. The white Brahmin rulers of 
India are proud of that contentment and have no desire 
to disturb it so long as the Indian Brahmin does not kick up 
a row against the supremacy of the former. It is only then, 
that the white Brahmin’s conscience begins to prick, and he 
protests in the name of the Indiam masses and the poor 
oppressed ryot. Now, who oppresses the ryot? Among the 
ryots are numerous Brahmins. Surely the Brahmin ryot in 
India does not oppress the non-Brahmin ryot. He has no power. 
The oppression comes either from the white Brahmin or the 
Indian landlord and the capitalist. 

The claim that it is tha British official who always, or even 
generally, stands between the Indian plutocrat and the Indian 
ryot for the protection of the latter, is preposterous. There have 
been Indian officials who did their very best for the Indian ryot 
and the Indian people. But, as a rule, the various Governments 
in India andi their officials have always taken the side of the 
landlord and the capitalist. If one analyses the nominations 
that have from time to time been made to the Legislative 
Councils by successive Viceroys, Governors, and Lieutenant 
Governors, one finds that almost invariably they have been of 
ruling princes, of big landlords, of big capitalists, or of big 
lawyers. The Anglo-Indian does not like the Indian lawyer. 
He sarcastically calls the Indian Government a Vakil-Raj. Yet 
he forgets that he, himself, is responsible for the fact, if true. 
Every time, or most of the time, when a new appointment was to 
be reserved for Indians, or when an Indian was wanted for an 
Executive or Legislative Council, the choice fell on a lawyer, 
with an exception here or there in favor of a landlord or capi- 
talist. Not that other persons were noi available, but because 
in their judgment these classes could only be relied upon to 
carry out their policy. The present Lieutenant Governor of 
the Punjab is not particularly fond of lawyers; yet we find that 
among the non-officials he nominated to the Punjab Legislative 
Council there are three practising lawyers, one of them a 
Brahmin and another a European, although there were 
already six lawyers on that Council. The only man in that 
Council who can be said to represent the smaller farmers of the 





province is an elected Hindu lawyer. An analysis of the nomi- 
nations in other provinces will disclose the same condition. 
The only Brahmin member of the Punjab Legislative Council has 
been appointed to that office by the Lieutenant Governor. The 
electorates did not return a single Brahmin. 

Permit me to say, Sir, that I am not a Brahmin. For 
over thirty-five years I have done all that was possible to be 
done to undermine and destroy the privileged position of the 
Brahmin. The bulk of my earnings I have spent in providing 
means for the education of the non-Brahmins and the depressed 
classes. Yet I have not the slightest hesitation in saying that 
the agitation against the Montagu scheme, on the ground that 
if given effect to it will re-establish the supremacy of the 
Brahmin over the non-Brahmin, is absolutely hollow, hypo 
critical and to some extent fraudulent. Brahminhood in 
India has had its day. There is no chance for its revival. 
And this condition has been brought about by the efforts of 
eminent Brahmins themselves. Ram Mohan Roy, the founder 
of the Brahmo-Samaj, Dayananda Saraswati, the founder of 
the Arya-Samaj, Vivekananda, M. G. Ranade and G. K. 
Gokhale were all Brahmins. Sir G. N. Chandavarker, the head 
of the Bombay Mission of the depressed classes, and Mr. 
Srinivas Shastri, the president of the Servants of India Society, 
are also Brahmins. A large proportion of the men who are 
working for the uplift of the depressed classes are Brahmins. 
But since when, may we ask, have the white Brahmins of the 
sritish Isles, the lords and the capitalists of Great Britain, 
the advocates of caste and privilege in their own country, 
fallen in love with the working men and ryots of India? 
Vehemently opposed to the advance of democracy in their own 
Isles, their interest in the masses of India is a sight for 
the Gods! 

It is a pity that in this maze of heated controversy over 
irrelevant points, the real questions which matter should have 
so far been ignored. | What India needs is the power and 
opportunity to educate her masses and to alleviate their poverty 
—both of which the white Brahmins have failed to achieve. 
The illiteracy and the poverty of the Indian masses are 
admitted. The question is how to do away with them. The 
Sydenhams and the Hewitts have been tried and have failed. 
There can be no guarantee that their successors wil! do better. 
The only remedy is to give Indians a chance to do it for 
themselves. 

In my judgment, Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford have 
done the greatest possible service to the Empire by their 
scheme. Whatever the merits and demerits of the actual pro- 
posals made by them, their report has for the time being, lifted 
the Indian Nationalist from the lowest depths of despondency 
and despair into an atmosphere of hope and confidence. 
Lord Sydenham has béen citing the parallel of the Russian 
Revolution as a warning both to the British Liberal and the 
Indian Nationalist. But the Russian Revolution has even a 
greater and more significant moral for the Sydenhame than it 
may have for the Indians. Lord Sydenham’s language forcibly 
reminds us of the language of Nicholas II. used by him in his 
reply to the address of the Iver Zemstvo at the time of his 
accession to the throne. In this address a hope was expressed 
that the rule of Nicholas II. would be characterized by an 
extension of popular liberties. The Czar rebuked the Zemstvo 
for their “senseless dreams’’ and declared that he and he 
alone knew what was best for the Russian people. So says 
Lord Sydenham (vide “The Times,’ London, August 9th, 
1918): ‘“‘The time has come to say firmly that we must be the 
judges of what is now safe for India (cheers) and as long as 
the safety of India from all external dangers depends solely 
and entirely upon us it must be for us to judge what we can 
safely do in internal politics. (The italics are mine.) Lord 
Sydenham’s premises are as wrong as his conclusions. The 
safety of India from external dangers does not depend solely 
and entirely upon him and his class. The war has proved that 
the Sydenhams could not save India and the Empire without 
the loyal co-operation of the Indians. We hate to think what 
would have happened if the Empire had depended solely on the 
Sydenhams. Happily, it had saner people to save it, and 
it is these who will in the long run carry the day. Montagu 
and Chelmsford may safely be put on that list —Yours, &c., 

LAgJPuT Rar. 


New York, U.S.A September 9th, 1918. 


THE WAGES OF RAILWAY MEN. 

Str,—Many railwaymen will agree with the view 
expressed in your article of September 28th on the 
causes of the railway strike that the strike deserves 
strong condemnation; but few persons conversant with railway 
service conditions will be found to concur in your statement 
that the advance given to railwaymen on pre-war rates only 
amounts to 120 per cent. in the case of the lowest paid workers, 
and that in the case of the drivers and firemen the extra war 
wages were insufficient to cover the increased cost of living. 
According to the Seventeenth Abstract of Labor Statistics 
(Cd. 7733, 1915) the average earnings of railwaymen in 1913 
were 27s. 114d. per week. It is incorrect, therefore, to say that 
the advance on pre-war rates is equivalent to 120 per cent. only 
in the case of the lowest paid railway workers. To the per- 
manent way laborer working in an agricultural district at a 
pre-war rate of about 20s. per week the advance represents an 
increase of 150 per cent., apart from overtime and Sunday duty, 


which, on averages, is equivalent to about one-sixth of the 
etanding wage. 
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PELMANISM AND INDIVIDUALITY. 


By CORPORAL ARTHUR F. THORN 


(.4uthor of ** Richard Jefferies and Civilization,” ‘Social Satires,” &¢.). 





Ir is an unfortunate fact that the average untrained 
mind is not easily accessible to ideas. It does not realize 
that ideas, either good or bad, shape those conditions of 
society which eventually lift the individual above or press 
him down beneath the surface of life and opportunity. 
The faculty of thought, that mysterious gift which 
differentiates man from the animals, and affords him 
power over his destiny, has never yet been adequately 
considered by the people. They do not, for example, 
perceive that thought, and the ideas which are the 
natural product of thought, create, sustain, and develop 
the material conditions of life which surround them in 
the form of environment. 

The average untrained mind does not relate the fact 
of thought to the facts of materia! conditions for the 
very good reason that it does not properly understand 
the function and power of thought. It would not in any 
way be an extreme statement to make that more than 
half the tragedy of human life occurs simply because 
people do not understand the function and possibilities 
of thought. But, without being unduly optimistic, it 
is more than probable that humanity is about to enter 
into a phase of social life which will insist more and more 
that the people shall be provided with every possible 
opportunity of developing their latent mind and brain 
power. In the strenuous future that lies before the 
world, virile brains will count as never before in the 
history of mankind. 

At one time, not so very far behind us, the people 
were not considered to be capable of thinking! They 
were specially created by an all-wise providence in order 
to carry out the desires and schemes of that select and 
exclusive few who alone possessed the faculty of thought! 
The people, it was said, were destined by Nature to be 
controlled and exploited by the mental aristocrats; to 
be used up mainly for the benefit and advantage of 
others. That, roughly, was the position a generation or 
two ago. 

Since that time, however, the ideals and ideas of a 
few great men and women have changed and confounded 
the pernicious doctrine which refused to recognize the 
fact of Universal Mind. The democratic educational 
idea which conceives that every individual’s mind and 
brain is a sacred and divine gift which must be allowed 
freedom and opportunity to expand and unfold, material- 
ized in the form of a system of popular State subsidized 
education for the people, and opened up enormous 
possibilities for educational development. This system, 
faulty as it undoubtedly is in its working, does, neverthe- 
less, express the now generally accepted idea that every 
individual possesses a mind and brain which is entitled 
at least to respect. In the light of history this idea 
represents a very remarkable advance, and is nothing 
less than the triumph of a great ideal. 

Progress, we may agree, is a slow and ofttimes 
uncertain affair, but there can be no question whatever 
as to the beneficial idea contained in the principle of 
education for all, both rich and poor. The final achieve- 
ment that remains to be accomplished in order to derive 
a full benefit from this idea is the perfecting of the 
methods of education in order to ensure that the precious 
quality of individuality shall not be damaged and made 
to suffer unnecessarily in consequence of a defective 
system. We must not spoil the exception for the sake 
of the rule. We must not, for instance, direct a mind 
which possesses musical genius into a groove which is 
calculated to help a lawyer mind, or an architect mind. 
We must not side-track any particular natural talent 
into a channel which will most certainly retard its 
progress and rob it of early recognition and success. 
This is the paramount problem for the teacher in the 
immediate future. 


The dawn of a new educational era is undoubtedly 





predicted and assured by the growing success of 
Pelmanism. ‘this system, known as ‘‘ Pelmanism,’’ 1s 
not an academic and conventional system ; it does not 
teach a person History, Geography, or Mathematics, but 
it enables the individual mind to more readily grasp 
the deeper meaning of these things ; to perceive the ideas 
behind them, and master not only their technique and 
external values, but also to compare, analyze, and relate 
the individual mental life of the student to the educa- 
tional facts which he has to assimilate. 

Pelmanism is an extra force whose significance lies 
behind and beyond the mere study of established facts. 
It is symptomatic of the coming new age in which vigor- 
ous creative thought shall not be regarded as an entirely 
exclusive quality possessed by a divinely appointed few, 
but as a natural gift to all. Pelmanism quickens the 
perception and makes vivid the significance of whatever 
particular subject the student is naturally interested in ; 
it increases the enjoyment of study because it introduces 
a new meaning and a new interest into the circle of 
intelligence. 

Education, scientifically considered, is not an end 
in itself. A man may learn the best English dictionary 
from cover to cover, and at the same time be incapable 
of writing an intelligent letter. A man may know the 
name of every wild flower in England and at the same 
time be quite incapable of appreciating the natural beauty 
of wild flowers. This is education stifling itself. 
Education sterile and profitless. It would be better to 
have no such “Education’’ at all. True education 
exists in order to enable each individual mind to express 
itself fully in relation to life as a whole. It exists to 
draw personality into its own unique atmosphere and 
congenial environment. If education does not at least 
attempt to do this, then it is a menace to the individual. 

It seems to be universally recognized that Pelmanism 
is essentially a system designed for the benefit of the 
individual mind. One does not study Pelmanism in 
order to develop a certain specific mentality which may 
at once be recognized and labelled ‘‘ Pelman’’; for, 
apart from the fact that Pelmanism in any case makes 
for bright brains and lively imagination, there must 
always remain the existence of individuality, that 
supreme factor which all true education seeks, not to 
obliterate, but to strengthen and fortify. 

The primary function of the Pelman System is to 
stimulate the mind and extend its activities in whatever 
direction they naturally tend. This, it seems to me, is 
the most vital truth about the Pelman System :—that 
it is not a system intended to train the individual mind 
in any pre-destined groove or conventional channel, but 
rather to amplify and invigorate the natural mental 
tendencies of the individual in order to release them from 
unnecessary and artificial limitations. 

Pelmanism, then, means simply—Mental individu- 
ality. Pelmanism emphasizes and insists upon those 
most potent factors in human life, the twin factors of 
indvidual thought and individual initiative. These are 
the only forces in human experience that can make life 
worthy of living. These alone will afford us that personal 

control over our own particular purpose and destiny 
which is productive of happiness and freedom. 
* * * * * 

‘* Mind and Memory’? (in which the Pelman Course 
is fully described, with a Synopsis of the lessons) will be 
sent, gratis and post free, together with a full reprint 
of ‘* Truth’s’’ famous Report on the Pelman System and 
a form entitling readers of THE Nation to the complete 
Course for one-third less than the usual fees, on applica- 
tion to The Pelman Institute, 97, Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 

Overseas Addresses: 45-48, Market Street, Melbourne ; 
15, Toronto Street, Toronto; Club Arcade, Durban. 
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As regards the engine drivers aud firemen, before the war 
« driver's earnings ranged from about 37s. to about 53s, per 
week, the average for the principal lines being about 44s. 
To-day they are 89s., or an inerease of 102 per cent. The 
current issue of the ‘‘ Labor Gazette’’ states that if the same 
quantities and qualities of food were consumed as in 1914 the 
cost of food would have increased between July, 1914, and 
September, 1918, by 116 per cent., and the entire cost of living 
by 110 per cent. ; but it is carefully pointed out that economies 
have been made to such an extent that the actual increased 
cost of food is now 84 per cent., and not 116 per cent. over 
the pre-war level, bringing the entire extra cost of living below 
90 per cent. Even if nothing could be saved by the driver out 
of his 44s. before the war the increase of 90 per cent. in his 
expenditure will still leave him now with a balance of between 
ds. and 6s. per week, whilst such savings as he was able to effect 
in pre-war days will now be nearly doubled. 7 

You say that railways have been “combed to the bone. 
This, at least, does not apply to the drivers and firemen whose 
yrades, since the operation of the Military Service Acts, have 
heen more wholly exempted from military service than any 
ether classes of railwaymen, practically all firemen of eighteen 
years of age and upwards being retained in the railway service. 
Very little, if any, effort has been made to dilute this class of 
labor, either by employing women on shunting engines or men 
of relatively low medical categories. 

There is undoubtedly force in the contention that the unrest 
is due in part to the difference in the pay of the railway workers 
and the excessive sums understood to be given in the munition 
factories; but, on the other hand, the lowest paid workers in 
country districts are now receiving from 15s. to 20s. per week 
more than the wages laid down by the Agricultural Wages 
Boards for farm laborers. ‘The grant of a flat rate bonus 
applicable alike to a boy of eighteen years of age and to a 
first-class engine driver or inspector is obviously wrong. It was 
strongly opposed by the Committee of Railway Managers, and 
was only introduced because the trade unions refused to have 
a bonus based on family or other responsibilities. 

As regards munition workers’ earnings, it is at least 
questionable whether they are not exaggerated, and it would 
be extremely helpful if you could induce a member of Parliament 
to call for a return of the number of workers employed (a) by 
the Ministry of Munitions (6), by controlled establishments, 
and (ec) by contractors for Government work, with the total 
amount of wages paid in a given week, the average per man, and 
the maximum and minimum rates.—Yours, &e.. 

RAILWAYMAN. 

Loudon. October 2nd, 1918. 


“BENEFTS OF THE WAR.” 

Sik,—The officer, R. M. Anthony, who writes to complain 
of my comparing the life in the Army with a University training 
concludes that a deep irony may lurk in my article. But it 
was not entirely ironic. I was writing of the effect of the Army 
upon the average workman. The officer was an undergrad 
at’ Oxford before he enlisted. To an Oxford undergrad, life 
looks very different from its aspect to the average workman in 
mills, coal pits, or iron foundries. The undergrad enjoys the 
advantages of University education to start with—fresh air, 
good food, and bodily exercise. To the average workman all 
these advantages are probably new—more shame to the country! 

As to more strictly mental training, I limited the advan 
tages chiefly to the Army mechanics, engineers, motor drivers, 
aeroplane-makers, and so forth. I do not know the exact pro- 
portion of the men working behind the lines to the fighting 
bayonets in front. It varies. I have heard it put at anything 
from one-half to nine-tenths. But at all eveats, the propor- 
tion is large, and most of these men behind the lines do receive 
a training which one may fairly call educational. In peace- 
time they would probably have received no training or educa 
tion at all after fourteen—more shame to the country again! 

As to the “enthusiasm for studying Chaucer, &e., observed 
in an Army H.O.,”’ the officer says this may or may not be so. 
Well, I can only repeat that it is so, and no one could be more 
astonished at it than myself. 

Finally, the officer suggests that perhaps war has had a 
bad effect upon his understanding. 1 see no sign of any bad 
effect. 1 very much doubt whether he would have written as 
well if he had remained an undergrad or even taken his degree. 
In fact, | am beginning to doubt if anyone can write well unless 
he has been a tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, or anything except 
a rich man or literary recluse.—Yours, &c., 


Henry W. NEVINSON. 


(tHE AIMS OF THE CZECHO-SLOVAKS. 

S1z,—I do not propose to argue in detail with the author of 
vour article ‘‘ The Malady of War,”’ but I think he is unfair in 
stigmatizing us as “ Imperialists ’’ and ‘‘ extreme Nationalists.”’ 
The Czecho-Slovaks are far from being Chauvinist. Indeed, 
half of the Czech electorate is composed of “ International ”’ 
Socialists, who, nevertheless, support our claim to independence, 
because our struggle against Vienna is a struggle between an 
advanced, democratic, liberty-loving people, and an unscru- 
pulous, reactionary and autocratic Government. 

Our prograinme of the dismemberment of Austria does not 
prolong the war indefinitely. On the contrary, the Austrian 
Slavs, who form the majority of Austria’s population, are 








hastening the Allied victory, and their assistance will probably 
prove of decisive value. 

Our programme is not imperialistic. On the contrary, it is 
auti-teperialictio, since it aims at the destruction of Pan-Ger- 
man imperialism. All we ask for is freedom and liberty, which 
incidentally will shatter also German plans of domination in 
Central and Eastern Europe. Why a Liberal organ like THE 
NATION should allow such solicitude for the Habsburg Empire, 
why it should be annoyed with us because we wani to cut off 
Austria and Hungary from the sea (which does not rightly 
belong to them), and why it should feel anxious lest we deprive 
‘* Eastward looking’? Germany of her East European trade (to 
which she has no right whatever), and lest we surround her 
with hostile (though free and democratic) nations, is truly 
incomprehensible to us.—Yours, &e., 

VLADIMIR NOSEK. 

Thanet House, 231, Strand. September 30th, 1918. 

[We oppose these aims because they are inconsistent with 
the spirit and the declarations of Allied policy, no less than with 
justice.—Ep., THE NATION. | 

“LOVE LETTERS OF WALT WHITMAN.” 

Sir,—As my attention has been drawn to a paragraph in 
The New York Times Book Review,’ announcing from a well- 
known New,York firm of publishers, a book purporting to be 
the ** Love Letters of Walt Whitman and Anne Gilchrist,’’ it 
might be as well to correct in advance some misapprehensions 
which may arise, especially from the title. 

As a daughter of the late Anne Gilchrist, and also wel! 
acquainted personally at one time with the poet, 1 am fairly 
entitled to speak on the subject, and I can safely say that 
though my mother was a warm admirer of Whitman’s writings, 
the poet himself entertaining a hearty regard and friendship 
for her, the correspondence which passed between the two 
would in no sense lend itself to the suggestion of the title of 
the proposed book. 

My mother after reading ‘‘ Leaves of Grass,’’ wrote a series 
of letters in praise of the poems te Mr. William Michael 
Rossetti. These he considered io be so eloquent a tribute both 
to the man and his genius that with her consent he sent them 
out to America for publication, and under the title of ‘ An 
Englishwoman’s Estimate of Walt Whitman,” they appeared 
in the * Radical *’ Boston, May, 1870. Coming asthe article 
did, when he was ill-understood, with little or no literary 
appreciation or recognition — indeed, when the abuse 
of the man and his work had reached high water-mark — 
it was highly valued by Whitman and his friends both in America 
and in England, where he then numbered the larger circle of 
admirers. After this publication a correspondence ensued 
between my mother and the poet, one of personal regard and 
friendship, until their meeting in 1876, when we rented a house 
in Philadelphia, remaining in America three years, but onl 
paying a visit to Concord. We returned to England in 1873). 
Walt Whitman and Anne Gilchrist never met again, for she 
died in 1885, pre-deceasing her friend by seven years, so that 
bodily she certainly could not have nursed him in his last illness 
of 1892! 

Walt Whitman's letters have remained in my hands, and 
unless it be thought (an odd supposition) that he copied them 
before sending, it is difficult to see how they can now be avail- 
able for publication. In any case, though bearing the impress 
of his warm and generous heart, they in no wise fall under 
the description of ** Love Letters.’” Under these cireumstances, 
it would seem some mistake has been made (and to say the least), 
the title of the proposed book is misleading and hardly fair to 
the memory of two honored names.—Yours, &e¢., ‘ 

GRACE GILCHRIST FREND. 

Audley End, Saffron Walden, Essex. 





THE LOT OF THE DISABLED. 

Sik,—It cannot be said that the administration of pensions 
to our wounded and invalided soldiers and sailors is as satis- 
factory as it ought to be. 

Spending as I do sixteen to eighteen hours a week seeing 
men and looking into their cases, I think there is a larger 
proportion of cases very inadequately provided for than there 
ought to be. 

What with Medical Boards that are over-worked and per 
funetory or with theories run to death at the expense of the 
injured men whose pensions they cut down, what with officers 
choked up with months of undecided appeal cases and over 
centralization by hard and fast rules, quite a considerable num 
ber of men are badly treated. 

They are remarkably moderate and patient on the whole, 
especially when one considers the flood of gushing promises 
poured over them by the press when they joined and the present 
lisillusionment; some are very bitter, and they are not the 
hardest cases. , 

The Ministry has never made up its mind what function the 
peusion is intended to yerform. 

In the one case of the wholly disabled men, the pension is 
apparently intended to provide a subsistence; whether 27s. 6d. 
does provide a reasonably good subsistence for a man and his 
wife at present prices of food, coal, and clothing, may be 
doubted. 

In the case of the partially disabled men, the Ministry has 
laid it down clearly that the percentage of disability awarded 
has nothing to do with the individual's earning power; it is 

« measure of the man’s general disablement, whatever that 
may meal. 
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NOTE.-—These Pronouncements of Pope & Bradley are sometimes serious 


The Hymns and Errs of Love 


BY 


H. DENNIS BRADLEY 


GES ago, in the first days of war, an elderly 
A non-combatant Hun revealed his soul in some 
doggerel called the ‘‘ Hymn of Hate.” 

The venom of his spleen was too much for his 
digestion, and he spat it forth to the immense pleasure 
of his kind and age. 


His ‘‘Hymn’’ became famous, but even in the 
ghastly trenches Youth laughed at it and derided it. 

Since that day, throughout the tortured world 
literature, art and beauty, the clean and lovely things 
of Life and Love have been cast aside and mocked at, 
while the old men, in their love for Youth, gleefully 
croak their hymns ot hate, and will croak until death 
mercifully relieves us of their presence. 

But Youth takes comfort in the certain knowledge 
that the universal Nature, merciful, but inexorable, 
silent, but inevitable, will put a term to the tyranny 
of the Aged. 


The Day will come when there will be a Shortage 
of Old Man Power. 

Civilisation has collapsed as a result of rulings 
founded on Hate, dictated by the Aged, the Impotent, 
the Sterile, the Unwise. Youth will discard all 
the doctrines of its decadent fathers and build the 
new world on the foundations of Love. 


And*should elderly philosophers and cynics deem 
that the ruling of Youth by Love will lack in force, 
let us demand of them what they have achieved by 
the force of their rule by Hate. 


Women loathe them. 


The old and discredited generation who now rule 
the earth will be eternally damned by history as res- 
ponsible for dragging a world of beauty to the depths 
of ugliness, ghastly in its uniformity. 

By Individuality the Artist mind makes the world 
beautiful, and achieves deathlessness. 


Youth and Love are individual. By individuality 
Youth becomes great, by uniformity is made a clod. 
~ The dear possession of Age is the power of Hate; 
the power of Love is the passion of Youth. 


* La ” Whatever we covet we strive to annex. But the 
= 7 SnAnicke cravings of Age are not the desires of Youth. The 
a AS MREXAMONESES annexations of Age are sordid, of the earth. The 
aunexations of Youth are Beauty, Love, and the 
wonderful joys of Life. 
The Aged dream of annexing the earth; they whose proper annexation is but six feet of it! The whole world awaits 
passionately its annexation by Youth, who knows no boundaries. 
oO ithi selves < Love finds its habitation onlv in the soul of Youth, where it can live in wonderful dreams, 
Joy is within ourselves and Lo fi t A 1 
creating new and beautiful ideals. 


In Love's battles the wounds are borne with joy, because Love is worth all pain and suffering. 
And the battles are fought because Love is catholic; like the knight errant of old he wears his lady's favours on his casque, 
and now the favour is of the Roses, now of the Lilies, now of the Passion Flowers, and now of the Silken Rags of Life. 


But these lists are not for the Aged, for the adventurous soul is dead in them, and, barren of joy, through rheumy eyes they 
stare at the tournament of Love and seek to warm their palsied hands at the fires of Hate. 


And Love laughs. 


‘— fret till your proud heart break; 

Go, show your slaves how choleric you are 

And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge. 
Must I observe you? Must 1 stand and crouch 
Under your testy humour? By the gods, 

You shall digest the venom of your spleen 

Though it do split you; for from this day forth 

I'll use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter 
When you are waspish.” 

* % * * * * % it * 
London will welcome the return of Youth. The West End Restaurants are very ugly and on account of the Young Man 


shortage, are filled with podgy Bureaucrats with arrogant airs and vulgar Profiteers with atrocious manners. Their obesity 
is suggestive of illicit meat coupons. 


a * x * * * * * * * 


All this has apparently nothing whatever to do with Pope & Bradley who, without preying upon them by profiteering, con- 
tinue to clothe Youth, yho are the Men of England. 
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Chis is enough to excuse the Boards from thinking whether 
it is likely that a man can live on the pensions they recommend, 
plus what he can earn. What he can earn has nothing to do 
with the Board, according to the Ministry’s instructions; the 
Boards appear to act on that theory frequently, and some of the 
awards are scandalously inadequate. 

Moreover, there is no real appeal from an insufficient award 
to another authority; if the Local Referee thinks an award too 
low on the ground that the disability has increased he can 
recommend a higher rate—to the same Board. 

Recently the Ministry decided to allow Committees to pay 
any higher rate of disability awarded by the Local Medical 
Referee pending appeal. This ruling would have been very 
helpful; it was, however, rendered quite usel2ss by the rider, to 
the effect that in the event of the failure of the appeal, all the 
excess paid would have to be recovered from future instalments 
of the insufficient pension appealed against. 

Next to winning the war, nothing matters more than fair 
treatment of the men crippled and damaged in winning it.— 
Yours, &c., 

4. H. BETHELL. 

18, Hyde Park Square, W. 


KINGS WHO WERE POETS. 

Sik,—On page 675 of your issue of September 28th, the 
writer of “Armageddon” asserts that David appears to be 
“the only poet among kings, with the possible exception of 
his son Solomon, Akhnaton Pharos, and James I. of Seotland.”’ 
Does not Askar Il. of Sweden and Norway take an honorable 
place among king-poets? Moreover, he won this place as an 
anonymous writer, and owed nothing to the privileged position 
of royal authors.—Yours, «c., 

H. H. MACKENZIE. 

Sesame Club. 

WHAT IS CIVILIZATION? 

Sin,—An interesting light on how Goethe would have 
answered this question is afforded by one of the conversations 
with Eckermann, that of March 10th, 1830. Eckermann said 
to him :— 

‘* It has been cast up against you that in those great days 
(the Wars of Liberation) you failed to take up arms, or at least 
to throw your influence as a poet into the scale.” 

‘* How could I have taken up arms when there was no hatred 
in my soul?’’ replied Goethe—perhaps anticipating the point 
of those who recently adorned our hoarding with their ‘‘ You 
calnot fight properly unless your blood boils.’’ He went on to 
refer to the war songs of Theodore Korner. ‘To write these 
and to die fighting were his sphere of, action. ‘‘ But mine is not 
a warrior nature; I have no warlike sentiments; for me to write 
war songs would have been to assume a mask which would 
become me extremely ill.”’ 

“You will find no affectations in my verses. Never have 
I sung and never have I said anything which 1 had not actually 
lived, anything which I had not felt so keenly that the creative 
impulse was its spontaneous outcome. I wrote love poems only 
when I loved. How could I have written songs of hatred without 
hatred in my heart? And, between ourselves, I do not hate the 
French, even though I thanked God when we were quit of them. 
How, indeed, could I, to whom civilization and barbarism seem 
the only matters of consequence, have hated a nation which is 
one of the most highly civilized in the world, and one to which 
1 owe so large a share of my own culture? 

‘*This national hatred, this hatred of the foreigner, is a 
strange thing. You will always fifd it strongest at the lowest 
levels of civilization. But as we pass upwards we reach a level 
where it completely vanishes, for in a sense we are standing 
above the nations, and we feel the good fortune or the suffering 
of a neighbor people just as poignantly as if our own were 
concerned, This level of civilization was accordant with my 
own nature, and I had definitely attained it long before my 
sixtieth year’ Biedermann, Goethe Gesprdche, No. 2,797, 1910 
edition, vol. 1V., p. 236.—Yours, &e., 

EDEN AND CEDAR PAUL. 

London. September 21st, 1918. 


THE ABSOLUTISTS. 

Sik,—With regard to Dr. Salter’s letter which appeared in 
your columns on September 21st, I should like to say a few 
words about the men he mentions who will not accept the option 
of “doing work of National Importance.”’ I cannot help thinking 
thai these men are unconsciously carried away by their con- 
vietions, and so do not see things in their true proportions. If 
their conscience will not allow them to kill their fellow creatures, 
curely it will prompt them to tend and comfort them when in 
pain. And yet they elezt to waste their good influence and 
example on the four walls of a prison. Mankind must be 
converted from this innate desire to seek its ends through 
slaughter, and these men are not only not helping this con- 
version, but they are doing the cause an injustice, by enraging 
, ublic opinion against it, and so precious time will be lost before 
we can make any progress. 

I sympathize with and admire the noble-minded men who 
are doing such excellent work with the ambulances in France, 
but I do not know this conscience which will not allow men to 
help others in distress, whatever its origin.—Yours, &c., 


JUDEX. 





Poetrp. 


IN THE TUBE. 
I suppose they're laughing at me, some of them, 
And some of them are wondering whether I am mad, 
Because I stand here holding on to the strap, 
And mumble to myself, and seem absorbed and sad. 
They see my lips are moving, and they fear 
I am insane, and talking to myself of madmen’s dreams. 
But how should they know I am praying here, 
Because it is the time for Mincha-Twilight Prayer, 
Before the sun goes down? The sun is setting now, 
It will be dusk before I leave the train ; 
And so here in the train I speak with God. 
Let them look on and think I am insane— 
I thank my God! I utter the old Hebrew prayer, 
And half the time I cannot see these folk fur thoughts 
of God, 
God hearkening to my prayer. And at the end, when we 
are there, 
In Golders Green, there will be twenty minutes’ walk 
Through the fresh, sharply blowing air of night, and then 
There will be Victor home on leave—-And we shall 
talk !— 
JosePH LEFTWICH. * 





AT THE CAMP GATE. 
I sranp, beneath the battered and bronzed leaves of the 
chestnuts, 
Watching you cross the white roadway to the camp ; 
Nor do I move from this place, or even stir, 
Though my eyes have followed the last wave of your hand. 
The desolate lines of the huts, the naked windows, 
The clank of bayonets, the bugle, the entanglements, 
Fill me with the wrath of indignant motherhood. 


RicHarv MANSFIELD. 





LES MORTS. 


Tuey sleep beneath quiet bushes and blue flowers, 
Beneath soft swaying grasses green and deep, 
Through all the sunlit and the moonlit hours 


They sleep. 


They are content, they murmur not, nor weep, 
The wind blows over them the singing showers, 
They are content, and very deep their sleep. 


No passion moves them, and they need no powers, 
No kisses make their loving warm blood leap— 
Beneath quiet bushes, grasses, and blue flowers 
They sleep. 
KE. Lesiiz Gunston. 





TO A BABY ON HIS FIRST VISIT TO THE 


ZAST COAST (SEPTEMBER, 1918). 


Tuey are not of the Sea, these unquiet things 
These whirring clusters of white wings 

That bring the dawn of wonder to your eyes. 
Nor this the Voice, this vicious growl, 

At which you pause and look so grave— 
They do but mock the Sea’s large soul. 

No, somewhere other waters roll. 

And to the singing of the tide, 

The pinions of the white birds wave, 

And there the brown sails calmly ride 

Just as they did before the old world died. 





X. 
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DENT’S BOOKS FOR WINTER READING 


Ask for it at your ene at once, as the edition is limited of 


W. H. HUDSON’S 


FAR AWAY AND LONG AGO 


With Portrait in Photogravure. Demy 8vo, Cloth, 15s. net. 


A fascinating «utobiographical record of the famous naturalist’s boyhood in South America. 
Times: “ A book which we can never read enough of, and we ,must beg Mr. Hudson not to stop here. . . . One does not want 
to recommend it as a book so much as to greet it as a person.’ 
Chronicle: ‘A wonderfully sure touch. 


A book full of sweet introspection and charming retrospection.” 


HENRI BARBUSSE. - THE FLAMING SWORD OF FRANCE 2) 
WE OTHERS--Stories of Fate, Love _ | 


/ ee 
————— 
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Pity Ky HENRY MALBERBE. Translated by LUCY MENZIES j 

By the Authorof‘“ UNDER FIRE.” Translated by W.FITZWATER | Cr. 8vo, Cloth, 68. net. il 

WRAY. Cr. 8vo, Cloth, 6s. net. | ; Rees : 2 it 

A collection of short tales, full of action, incident, thought — | 6 le EY Te at Sak, Rg eee ee ; 
and purpose, and dealing with many subjects, but not the war. of reports and reflections from a French observation post. 


THE LITTLE DAUGHTER OF JERUSALEM ~ GENERAL FOCH AT. THE MARNE 


By MYRIAM HARRY. Translated by PHCQRBE ALLEN. By CHARLES LE GOFFIC. Translated by LUCY MENZIES. i 
With an introduction by JULES LEMAITRE of L’Académie Frangaise. Cr. 8vo, Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. HH 
Cr. 8vo, 6s. net. | a — pon ei - the fighting in “~ near = aa et of *. iy 

r — . " r@aw ii h particular attention to the part played by Genera | 

A remarkable book, giving a clear picture of everyday life ond, wit ly ti 
amongst the people of the Holy City in modern times. Mathes CERO SE Wes URE emg OE Tie Pleas Gari aE Os i 





LEAVES IN THE WIND By ALPHA OF ° HE PLOUGH. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 88. @d. net. 


With numeroas illustrations by CLrive GARDINER. i 

Another volume of Essays, by the Author of “ Pebbles on the Shore,” for the enjoyment of old friends and the making of new. 
Here is entertainment without buffoonery, forgetfulness of sorrow without hardness of heart, and an incentive to the quiet ny 
endurance wes the ‘Vines demand. \ 





SPUN-YARN AND SPIN-DRIFT 2 32882! 20U88?. cmv 60 


A book of poems by a Canadian poetess, who has quickly stepped into the foremost rank. The verses are of a general character, 
and include a few poems on _ subjects sugge sted by the war as well as a number of delightful Irish lyric S. 








THE LEAF BURNERS and other Poems nm P| 


Lays of the 
Round ‘Table.’ ; Large Cc rowo 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
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_ THE CALL OF THE WORLD THE WHITE ISLAND } 

By A. 8. N pee Sy cg " oe one “ Zoroaster By MICHAEL WOOD, Author of “The Willow Weaver and 

aarge F’cap. 8vo, Cloth 48. 6d. net. he ee aE . i 

Reminiscences of @ year’s tour round the world during Other Stories.” Cr 8vo, Cloth, 48. 6d. net. 4 
the war. 


A wind stical story of unusual and arresting quneny. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW By sit cia sad’ culnegek br i 
COLEMAN PHILLIPSON, M. A., ‘LL. m, Litt. D. Demy 8vo, Cloth, 16s. net. 


TIVE EDUCATION A Survey of the Educational System in each i 
‘COMPAR of Six Representative ee Edited by i 
PETER SANDIFORD, M.A., Associate Professor of Education in the University of Toronto, Canada. Cr. 8vo, 88. 6d. net. if 
The Countries dealt with are THE UNITED STATES, GERMANY, ENGLAND, | FRANC E, CANADA, end DENMARK b 
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HOW TO READ THE BIBLE in the Twentieth 1 


Century By SOPHIE BRYANT, D.Sc., Litt.D. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


{ 
Times: “The book makes frank use of the results of onde criticism while its reverent handling of the Scriptures must 
impress everybody. We are sure its value will be recognised.” 





THE NEW TESTAMENT FOR SCHOOLS A PLEA FOR THE UNBIASSED INVESTIGATION 
By CANON MORLEY STEVENSON, M.A., and C. W. BAILEY, M.A OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE , 


Joint Editors of “The Old Testament for Schools.” By C. H. LEA. Second Impression. Paper, 1s. 6d. net; cloth, i 
Cr. 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 2s. 9d. net. i 











IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 4 
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Tur following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
‘My Life and Friends.’ A Psyehologist’s Memories. — By 
James Sully, LL.D. (Fisher Unwin, 12s. 6d. net.) 
‘The Political Conditions of Allied Success. By Norman 
Angell. (Putnam. 7s. 6d. net.) 


“Leo Tolstoy.” By Aylmer Maude. (Methuen. 8s. 6d. net.) 


‘Forty New Poems.’’ By W. H. Davies. (Fifield. 48. net.) 
‘The Pelicans.’ A Novel. By E. M. Delafield. (Heinemann. 
fis, net.) 
x © * 


Oxr of the characters in FE. M. Forster’s “The Longest 
is a cultivated old lady who has forgotten “ what 
\mong her various flirtations with 


Journey 
other people are like.”’ 
life was an appreciative connoisseurship of nature. She 
enjoyed the slope of a ploughed field, the amenability of 
its surface to certain effects of shadow and gradations of 
contrast. But the ploughed field as an expression of the 
strength and endurance of the earth, she did not see. Tn 
this old Jady, in fact, Mr. Forster drew the portrait of an 
vesthete. It seems antiquarian to be writing about sesthetes 
m these days of direct action; who crawl but in the Black 
and Yellow Books, of which the first is unobtainable by the 
most covetous of collectors and the latter languishes, like the 
inland pebbles left dry and purposeless by some remote geo- 
logical offensive, upon the shelves in the Charing Cross 
Road. 
abolish backwaters. The poet, the man of letters, the painter 
no longer retire from the banquet like the effeminate 


One of the great achievements of our age 1s to 


Credmon ; they too have been absorbed into the tidal impulse 
of unity, earthly prelude to the universal harmony; they 
muscles, summon up the 
There are no 


too have learned to stiffen the , 
hlood, and imitate the action of the tiger. 
snakes in Treland. 

* x 


Yer it is rash to assume that because T can see only 
half-a-dozen stars on the night of a full moon, there are only 
half-a-dozen stars in the sky. Perhaps the ssthete is still 
in our midst, only covered by the magic cloak of darkness, 
AMstheticism is 
indeed aged, but, like eld to-day, has borrowed the image 


the darkness that shut eyes lend him. 
of youth. But T can best attempt a definition of the wsthete 
hy numbering some few examples of what I take him to be. 
Let us put it in this way. Whoever, for example, takes 
pleasure in the song of a lark or a blinded chaffinch in a 
But the 
lover of beauty which is truth can take no pleasure in a 


cage is; willy-nilly, a disciple of art for art’s sake. 


bird’s song unless it be an accompaniment to the natural 
surroundings in which the bird exists—the fields of blue 
and green, the woods and waters, hills and valleys. The 
bird’s song cannot, that is to say, be dissociated from the 
Or let us take the military 
gentlemen whose conception of warfare is that of technical 


idea of gladness and freedom. 


contrivance and design. The wsthete who is glib with the 
technology of flanks and salients and so forth pays no 
account, however accountable, to the branding words of 
Vaughan :— 
“What thunders shall those men arraign 
Who cannot count those they have slain. 
Who bath not in a shallow flood, 
But in a deep, wide sea of blood? 
A sea whose loud waves cannot sleep, 
But deep still calleth upon deep; 
Whose urgent sound like unto that 
Of many waters, beateth ar 
The everlasting doors above, 
Where souls behind the altars move 
And with one strong, incessant cry 
Inquire, ‘How long?’ of the Most High,”’ 
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Tie Romans again, who deified their State as a separ- 
able abstraction, remote from the needs of the citizens who 
owned it, who paid for it, who were it, they too followed 
the Piper, the idle singe: of a summer's day. Or take the 
business man who plays with his stocks and shares in a 
life-long devotion to his art. 
irresponsible 


The point about him is his 
remoteness from actual contact with the 
thought, the method, the process of the thing being made. 
Or the politician who feeds on the liver of humanity, not 
out of a sense of duty to some Jovian decree, but for a 
dietary, as a gourmet, one might say; who, in fact, regards 
politics much as an elegaat woman regards an expensive 
hat, as an exercise of power and display of personality, as 
a profitable pastime and game of chance. The first-class 
passengers, troubled by no idle superstitions, who used to 
and may still catch the albatross (if there are any left) with 
hook and line from the ship—all, all of them are sesthetes. 


*O Rose, thou art sick! ’’ wrote Blake :— 


“The invisible worm 
That flies in the night 
In the howling storm, 
Has found out thy bed 
Of crimson joy, 
And his dark, secret love 
Doth thy life destroy.” 


It, is amusing for the worm. We may possibly conclude 
that there are a very great number of sesthetes, not at all 


pined, wan, or delicate—and but few artists. 


* * * 


Tue first characteristic of the sesthete, therefore, is 
frivolity. ‘The world interests us,” wrote Fabre, the 
naturalist, “only because of the ideas we form of it. Re- 
move the idea and everything becomes sierile chaos, empty 
nothing.’’ So that if we say to the esthete, in the words 
of the child in Andersen’s “ The Emperor’s New Clothes ”’ : 
“Why, he’s got nothing on,’’ we may perhaps see not only 
how radical is the distinction between art and sestheticism, 
but the kind of thing art has to avoid lest it stumble in the 
way. The esthete is somehow cut off from the concrete 
reality of life on the one hand and the idea, the spirit of 
life, on the other. The word “ reality ” is indeed equivocal ; 
it is one of those designations in topical use which mean 
very little and so everybody specializes in them for all they 
are worth. But if we say that this denial of reality means 
thinking or acting something which is not actually there, 
any more than an army is composed of flanks and divisions 
but of living men, then how close after all is the relation 
between heaven and earth and how this esthete floats, a 
wandering aerolite, an impotent firework, in space between 
them! ‘ But to me,’’ wrote Rodin, 


“religion is more than the mumbling of a creed. It is the 
meaning of all that is unexplained and inexplicable in the 
world. It is the adoration of the unknown foree which 
maintains the universal laws and preserves the types of all 
beings; it is the surmise of all that in Nature does not 
fall within the domain of sense, of all that immense realm 
of things which neither the eyes of cur body and nor even 
those of our spirit can see; it is the impulse of our con- 
science towards the infinite, towards eternity, towards 
unlimited knowledge and love.”’ 


* * * 


Tur idea, the spirit of life, finds expression through the 
concrete forms of life. In that sense true art is a religious 
vocation, because in art a closer identity exists between 
them than elsewhere aud through art itself cre can better 
understand both the actual and the sy mbolic meaning of life. 
The attainder of the wsthete is that he understands nei?’ 
the one nor the other, 


H. J. M 
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Aims of Labour 


By ARTHUR HENDERSON, M.P., P.C., 
‘* than whom,’’ says the Daily News, *‘ there 
is not a more genuinely patriotic man in the 
Labour movement.’’ 3rd 5,000 now selling. 
1s, net. 


Women and the 
Labour Party 


By Dr. MARION PHILLIPS, Mrs. 
SIDNEY WEBB and others. Indispensable 
for all women voters, and those who would 
understand the Women’s Movement. 1S. net. 


The Future of 
Democracy 


By the Rt. Hon LORD HALDANE. 
1S. net. 


A League of Nations| 


By H. N. BRAILSFORD. Described by 
H. G. Wells as *‘ already the classic of the 
movement in England.”’ Cloth, 5S. net. 
Paper, 2S. net. 


President Wilson: 
His Problems and His Policy 
By H. WILSON HARRIS, 5s. net. A 


living record of the man who is _ pre- 
eminently the leader of the New World 
thought and policy. 


On Two Fronts 


By CORDER CATCHPOOL, the C.O. who 
holds the Mons ribbon. 2nd edition. 2s. 
net. 


The Tower: or 
Thirty Years Hence 


By WARWICK DRAPER. * An anticipa- 
tory description of a Britain thirty years 
hence . . . with the items of a new simple 
democratic programme of a purified com 
munity. . . . A book of no small literary 
merit.”""—The Times Literary Supplement. 
2s. net. 





Just Published. 


The Red Cap on the. 


Cross 
By RICHARD ROBERTS. _ Essays on the 
true relationships between the outburst of 
democratic thought expressing itself here and 
there—as in  Russia—in 
tendencies, and the message of the Cross. 
2s. 6d. net. 
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| Living Water 
By HAROLD BEGBIE. Twelve tales from 
real life, showing how the workers hungei 
and thirst after education. 28. 6d. net. 





In the Press for Autumn Publication. 


Joys of the Open Air 


By WILLIAM GRAVESEN, author of 
‘* British Wild Flowers: their Haunts and 
Habitations. 


Labour in the 
Commonwealth 


By G. D. H. COLE, M.A. A constructive 
exposition by this well-known writer on 
social and economic subjects. 58. 6d. net. 


New Fallacies of 
Midas 


| By C. E. ROBINSON, with a preface by 

| Sir George Paish. — A critical consideration 
of the true function of Capital in the future, 
and its relation to Labour. 6s. net 


India’s Nation 
Builders 


By D. N. BANNERJEA. — Should be read 
by all who wish to understand the question 
of India’s future, which is becoming more 
important and urgent every day. 7s. 6d. net. 


Equal Pay and the 


| Family 





Proposals for the Endowment of Mother- 
hood. By H. N. BRAILSFORD, MAUD 
ROYDEN, and others. An important and 
long overdue study of a vital subject. 1s. net. 


| The Foundations of 
Peace 


By W. E. WILSON, Author of ‘‘ Christ 
and War.’’ 2s. 6d. net. 


The Year 1918 
Illustrated 


Records the history of the momentous year 
of the War, including the events of the great 
German offensive and the victories of the 
Allies. It will be a volume that will interest 
for all time. 5S. net. 


revolutionary * Carols of a Convict 


By A. M. LAING. ‘‘ Stone walls do not a 
prison make.’’ 18. 6d. net. 
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Reviews. 


DORA 
“The Sad Years.” 


Dora Srtcerson was fortunate in the praise of poets. Mere- 
dith spoke of “the eternal poet in that wise creature.” 
Swinburne wrote of her with admiration; Francis 
Thompson applauded her freshness and power. And 
the present writer has heard the greatest of living poets 
speaking in enthusiasm of the beauty of her verse. Like 
many of the women who have written good poetry, she found 
in poetry not so much a profession as a delight. She 
achieved art through artlessness. She was a poet born, not 
made. She was so full of artistic impulse and achieve- 
ment of many kinds,’’ Katharine Tynan writes in the 
memoir which prefaces “The Sad Years,’’ —“ and she 
arrived at so much art without any apprenticeship, that 
the word ‘ genius’ seems not inapplicable to her : 
The gifts came to her out of the air, so to speak; rea 
gifts and nothing acquired.’’ She was in one sense an 
artist during all her waking hours. She was restlessly 
occupied in the task of making beautiful things, whether in 
her studio, in her garden,oratherdesk. But there isa quality 
of freshness in her poems that, as one reads them, makes 
one feel that she wrete them as naturally as she talked, 
without pause, blot, or afterthought. Nature, indeed, had 
marked her out for a poet. Her face, Katharine Tynan 
writes, describing her first meeting with her, ‘‘ had some curi- 
ous suggestion of the Greek Hermes. . She was singularly 
beautiful, with some strange hint of storm in her young 
beauty. She was full of joie de vivre, despite the 
She did madcap things.’’ 
There, in four sentences, you have the portrait of an indubit- 
able poet, impulsive, romantic, sensitive, dark and sunny. 

“The Sad Years,” however, is something more than a 
revelation of a poet’s temperament. It is a _ revela- 
tion of a poet’s heart in the presence of suffering and 
death. Mrs. Shorter, we are told by Katharine Tynan, 
was from her girlhood a friend of lost dogs. When the two 
young poets usec to wander in the streets of Dublin together, 
they were constantly picking up “ waifs and strays of for 
lorn doghood,”’ so that the street-boys used to shout jeeringly 
after them : 
starvin’ yer dog 


SIGERSON. 


By Dora SicERsON. (Constable. 5s. net.) 


hint of tragedy in her beauty. 


“Go on! wid yer grand hats, and ye to be 
When the European War broke out a 
heart that had been touched with pity for lost dogs, was now 
all but overwhelmed with pity for a lost humanity; and 
in “ Progress,’ “The Roid of the Refugees,” and “ An 
Old Proverb’”’ we find a bitter anguish of pity pouring itself 
out—a bitter anger of pity, cne might almost say, at sight 
of the implacable earth and her victims: 


>») 


Lo! I am athirst,’ sighed the brown earth, 
‘Grant me red wine to spend.’ 

‘As it was in the beginning,’ said the great hills, 
‘And shall be to the end.’ ”’ 

A new mood came to Mrs. Shorter after the Dublin 
rebellion of Easter week, 1916. The shooting and hanging 
of the Sinn Fein leaders tortured her as the agony of 
Belgium had tortured other sensitive spirits earlier in the 
war. It would hardly be an exaggeration to say that she 
received her death-sentence when Pearse and Connolly were 
given theirs. Many people will question the reasonable- 
ness of hher sufferings as we find them passionately articu- 
late in “ The Sad Years.’’ The Irish are only human beings, 
however: they object to seeing their fellow-countrymen put 
to death by strangers. Mrs. Shorter, in her passion of anger 
end sorrow, was not a solitary and abnormal figure. She 
became the prophet, as it were, of the passion of a people. 
Those who know anything about human nature in politics 
foresaw the results that would follow from the execution of 
the insurgent leaders. They warned the statesmen and the 
soldiers that to shoot the leaders would, instead of emphas- 
izing and attesting their failure, merely serve to exalt them 
into national figures. 
weeping too persistently over her dead. How infatuated 
were those statesmen who gave her new dead to weep over! 
Mrs. Shorter more than anyone else has sung the national 
lament over the dead insurgents. No other poem has been 
written which expresses the passion of sorrow and wild hope 


Treland has often been accused of ° 





over the graves of the dead with the same power and beauty 
as “The Dead Soldier.’? Passion such as this is beyond 
argument. In politics, we may either allow ourselves to 
be swept along by it, or we may contend violently against 
it. In literature, we have simply to accept it as a part 
of nature. Even those who have no sympathy with the 
author’s political point of view, will find it difficult to remain 
unaffected while reading this poem: 


‘ Look! they come, the triumphant army! 
Over yon hill see their weapons peeping. 
Still I spoke not, but my wheel sent turning ; 
closed my eyes, for my heart was weeping, 
My heart was weeping for a dead soldier. 


* Who is he who looks towards me?’ 
‘Tis no man, but a gay flag flying.’ 

Red was his mouth and his white brow thoughtful, 
Blue his eyes—how my soul is crying, 

My soul is erying for a dead soldier. 


‘Kneel ye down, lest your eyes should dare them. 
Kneel ye down and your beads be saying. 
‘Lord, on their heads Thy wrath deliver.’ 
This is the prayer that my lips are praying, 
My heart is praying for a dead soldier. 


* Best cheer the path of the men victorious, 
For he is dead and his blade lies broken. 
His march is far where no aid can follow, 
And for his people he left no token ; 
He left no token, the dead soldier. 


‘ The way of the sword a man can follow, 
See the young child with his gold hair gleaming. 
When falls the oak must the acorn perish? 
He lifts the blade and his eyes are dreaming ; 
He dreams the dream of the dead soldier.” 
Every broken and defeated people in Europe has poetry 
expressing just such passions. 

It would be misleading to suggest, however, that ‘ The 
Sad Years” is, in the conventional sense of the word, a 
volume of patriotic poetry. Patriotic poetry, as a rule is 
rhetorical propaganda rather than poetry. It expresses 
the passions of the mob or a public meeting rather than of 
the individual soul. Mrs. Shorter’s poems are the con- 
fessions of her own soul. The sadness is a personal sad- 
Their joyousness is a personal joyousness. For there 
is a real joyousness behind all the sorrow in the poems. 
No one could have loved more ardently, more happily, this 
world of birds and flowers— 


ness. 


‘The young bird’s broken tune, 
The larkspur gold and blue.”’ 
At the same time, Mrs. Shorter sees all these things with 
the intensity of one who is bidding them farewell. She 
sees in the patchwork quilt of the flowers a coverlet for 
her own narrow bed, and in the tree uprooted the image 
of her release. The birds, too, taking flight to the south 
in winter, she loves and envies as fellow-exiles who have 
the liberty to return home when they will. She looks at 
all nature wistfully, mournfully, half as a lover, half as 
a stranger. In the midst of lovely things there is still cause 
for repining : 
‘**T shall rest no more on the fragrant mosses 
Under great trees where the green bough tosses 
Scents of the lime; and the wild rose, flinging 
Sweets to the breeze with their censer swinging. 
I shall count no more, as I linger lazy 
Deep in the mead, from the pink-tipped daisy, 
‘Who loves me well, and who leaves me lonely? 
Who loves me not, and who loves me only?’ ”’ 
For all their melancholy, however, these lines are an expres- 
sion of delight in the visible world. And we find evidence 
of this delight on every page of “The Sad Years.’’ No one 
but a lover of wild things could have written about the 
swallows that build on the gable-ends of the cottage as Dora 
Sigerson has done: 
‘On its wall the swallows’ house, who ean find its secret door? 
Such a cunning nursery, made with Eastern art. 
I can hear the baby ones, in their first, swift, troubled flight, 
Giving little frightened cries as they swoop and dart. 
‘And I hear the swallow-folk telling tales of foreign climes, 
In a low sweet lullaby long before the day. 
Little brothers of the wind, childrcn of the summer time, 
Lovers of the summer sky, swift you fly away!’ 
In one of her most beautiful poems, indeed, it is to nature, 
that she turns as the great consoler. ‘The Comforters ”’ 
is, in our opinion, one of those poems which will pass from 
anthology to anthology in future years. We cannot resist 
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J, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 
New & Forthcoming Publications 


DECORATIVE TEXTILES 


An Illustrated Book on Wall, Floor, and Furniture Coverings, includ- 
ing Carpets and Rugs, Tapestries, Embroideries, Damasks, Velvets 
and Brocades, Laces, Chintzes, Cretonnes, Wall Papers, Drapery and 
Furniture Trimmings, Tooled and Illuminated Leathers. 
By GEORGE LELAND HUNTER, - 
Author of ‘“‘ Tapestries, their Origin, History, and Renaissance,” 
‘*‘Home Furnishing,” “Italian Furniture and Interiors,” ec. 
This is the first comprehensive book on Decorative Textiles to be 
published in any language, and appeals equally to those who buy 
and use, and to those who make and sell, embodying as it does the 
results of the author’s many years of intimate acquaintance with 
weaves ancient and modern. The Wall Papers gained much by 
being associated with the fabrics that they imitate and supplement. 
The illustrations are remarkable for both quality and quantity, 
showing texture values as they have never been shown before 
27 beautifully coloured plates and 550 halj-tones. Quarto. 
Cloth, £3 15s. net. 


JOSEPH PENNELL’S PICTURES OF 

















WAR WORK IN AMERICA 


35 plates. Lithograph on cover. 9s. net. 

Reproductions of a series of lithographs of Munition Works, Ship- 
yards, &c., made by him with the permission and authority of the 
U.S. Government. With Notes and an Introduction by the Artist. 
This book is truly an art masterpiece, and those who are not for- 
tunate enough to secure the original lithographs will prize these 
splendid reproductions. 


OVER THE THRESHOLD OF WAR 


By NEVIL MONROE HOPKINS, Ph.D. 
Major, Ordnatice Reserve Corps, U.S.A. 
66 Illustrations. 

Snapshots, drawings, documents, and coloured Proclamations. 21s. net. 

Written in a charming and narrative style from a truly remarkable 
diary of the first few months of the great World War, taking the 
reader into the feverish atmosphere of England, Germany, Russia, 
France and Belgium, and back into Germany again during the dark 
days of the gathering war clouds, and in the early months of the 
crash that followed. 


OUR NEW POSSESSIONS—AND THE BRITISH 
ISLANDS 
By THEODOR DE Booy and JOHN T. FaARis. 
Profusely illustrated and with five maps especially prepared for 
this work. Octavo. 12s. 6d. net. 

In the most interesting manner this volume tells the general 
reader, the intending visitor to the Islands, and the investor looking 
for possible business openings, what he wishes to know regarding 
these new possessions of ours, formerly the Danish West Indies, 
recently purchased by our Government. 


THE SUBMARINE IN WAR & PEACE 


ITS DEVELOPMENT AND POSSIBILITIES © 


By Smmon Lake, M.I.N.A. 

About 80 Illustrations on all phases of the Submarine. 12s. 6d. net. 

The author has achieved international fame as an inventor, 
especially along submarine lines. In this most entertaining volume 
he covers the whole subject clearly and satisfactorily. It is packed 
with information of equal use to the general reader and to the deep 
thinker who is especially interested in the scientific side of Sub- 
marines. 
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“The Military Authority of the Age. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF WAR 
By Marshal Foch, 


Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces. Translated by Hilaire 
Belloc, With numerous Maps and Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 
_ In this exhaustive volume, Marshal Foch lays down the prin- 
ciples of attack and defence which have guided his immensely 
successful campaign on the Western Front. To understand recent 


— it is absolutely necessary to study this clear and vigorous 
volume. 














IMPRESSIONS Of The KAISER 
By David Jayne Hill. 


Formerly American Ambassador to Berlin. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Jayne Hill, who was the American Ambassador to Germany, 
has a most vivid sense of character, and his reminiscences afford 
one of the most eloquent testimonies to the duplicity and acquisi- 
tive fury of the German Emperor. He knew the Kaiser very well, 


and he shows him up in no half-tone, for the dangerous tyrant 
that he is. j 


~ OLD SAWS AND MODERN 


INSTANCES 
By W. L. Courtney, LL.D. 


Fellow of New College, Oxford; Author of “The Literary Man's 
Bible.” Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

This is a collection of distinguished, scholarly essays covering 
ground as wide as separates Aischylus from Beerbohm Tree, and 
Socrates from Thomas Hardy. 


THE DICKENS CIRCLE 
By J. W. T. Ley. 


Formerly Secretary to the Dickens Fellowship. With 32 pages of 
illustrations. Demy 8vo. 2ls. net. 

_ Mr. Ley is one of the half dozen best-informed living Dicken- 
sians. This book is packed with anecdote, rich in character study, 
and racy with observation. It portrays the entire world of Charles 
Dickens, the most representative group of the great Victorians. 


By Arthur Symons. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8yvo. 7s. 6d. net. 
_This is a brilliantly descriptive record of literary and dramatic 
life in the French capital before the war. It contains fascinating 


character sketches of Mallarmé, Verlaine, Yvette Guilbert, Aristide 
Bruant, and many others. 


By Winifred Stephens. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 
Miss Stephens knows France from coast to border-line, aud she 
knows its people no less than its landmarks. This graphic, critical, 


interpretative volume reveals the heart of France to her ally as no 
book of the kind has succeeded in doing. 











THE WAR AND THE COMING PEACE 





By MORRIS JasTROW, JR., Ph.D., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 5s. net. 

A companion volume to the author’s “The War and the Bagdad 
Railway,” which has taken its place among the valuable books called 
forth by the war. Professor Jastrow in this book, carrying out the 
spirit of his other work, and applying himself to the deeper aspects 
of the war, the ‘‘ undercurrents,” as the author puts it, shows how 
both the great conflict and the coming peace must be looked at 
from the angle of the moral issue. It is written for those who wish 
to pass from a consideration of surface events to a deeper inter- 
pretation of the great conflict; it aims especially to provide a basis 
on which a structure of enduring peace can be erected. 


SUCCESSFUL CANNING AND 
PRESERVING 


By OLA POWELL, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Second Edition revised. 163 Illustrations. 12mo. 8s. 6d. net. 
This addition to Lippincott’s Home Manual Series is a practical 
yet scientific working handbook for the individual woman and for 
clubs upon all steps in the successful canning and preserving of 
fruits, vegetables and meats. It is a book every woman needs. 


NAVIGATION 


By ALFRED GOLDSBOROUGH MAYOR. 

Illustrated by diagrams. Crown Octavo. Cloth, 6s. net. 
Licensed Yacht Master, Volunteer Instructor in Navigation at Prince- 
town University, Director of the Department of Marine Biology, 

Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

CONTENTS.—l1. The Compass. 2. Dead Reckoning. 3. Piloting. 
4. Time. 5 The Sextant. 6. Correcting the Altitude. 7. Latitude. 
8. Longitude from the Sun. 9. Longitude from the Stars. 10. Summer 
Lines of Position. 11. St. Hilaire’s Method. 12. Lights, Rules of the 
Road, and Signals. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
34, Bedford Street, and 
22, Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 2. 


























OUR ALLIES AND ENEMIES 
IN THE NEAR EAST 


By Jean Victor Bates. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Miss Bates worked with the late W. F. Bailey on his well- 
known “ Slavs of the War Zone,” and this admirably informative 
volume carries forward their work of investigation and analysis. 
It is a most picturesque and entertaining study, apart from its 
authority and sound judgment. 


THRIFT For The HOUSEWIFE 
By Mrs. John J. Webster. 


Joint Author of “The Apsley Cookery Book,” &c., &¢. Crown 8V0. 
5s. n 





. net. 

Mrs. Webster is a lively critic of the average British home, 
and knows how to put things right, dispense with servants, and 
keep the home fires burning to some purpose. There are 169 
recipes in this book, which is a vade-mecum of things all women 
ought to know, from the secrets of simple cooking to the care 
of their health. 





NEW FICTION. 
THE LAW of the GUN. By RIDGWELL CULLUM, 7s. net. 
OUT OF THE WAR? By Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES. 7s. net. 
THE SILENT BATTLEFIELD. By MARY L. PENDERED. 


7s, net. 
QUEEN JENNIE. By MAY WYNNE. 7s. net. 
THE WORK OF HER HANDS. By ALICE and CLAUDE 
ASKEW. 6s net. 
THE RED PASSPORT. By JOHN FOSTER FRASER, 
6s, net, ( Third Edition Now Ready, ) 
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the temptation to quote it in full as evidence of the fineness 
of Mrs. Shorter’s achievement. After all, quotation is the 
inost, convincing criticism, and such a poem as “ The Com- 
forters,’’ will tell the reader more about the quality of Mrs 
Shorter’s gifts than a column of comment : 


‘When | crept over the hill, broken with tears. 
When I crouched down on the grass, dumb in despair, 
| heard the soft croon of the wind bend to my ears, 
I felt the light kiss of the wind touching my hair. 


‘When I stood lone on the height my sorrow did speak, 
As 1 went down the hill, I cried and ! cried, 
Che soft little hands of the rain stroking my cheek, 
"he kind little feet of the rain ran by my side. 


When | went to thy grave, broken with tears, 

When I crouched down in the grass, dumb in despair, 
| heard the sweet croon of the wind soft in my ears, 
[ felt the kind lips of the wind touching my hair. 


When I stood lone by thy cross, sorrow did speak. 
When [ went down the long hill, I cried and I cried. 

lhe soft little hands of the rain stroked my pale cheek, 
lhe kind little feet of the rain ran by my side.” 


Katharine Tynan, in writing of Mrs. Shorter’s poetry, has 
made use of the phrase, “ beautiful poetry, essential poetry, 
always with a passionate emotion to give it wings.’’ That is 
admirably said. There is nothing of objective Parnassianism 
in Mrs. Shorter’s work. She belongs to the singers rather 
than the phrase-makers among the poets. Her lyrics are 
cries of the heart, tender, passionate, romantic. In the 
result, hers is poetry of a sort to which neither artists, 
nor simple people can remain indifferent. And much of 
the finest of ‘The Sad Years.’’ Nothing 
is more certain to survive than 
Dead Soldier,” or “The Black 


her work 1s in 
that she wrote, we fancy 
“The Comforters,” “ The 
Horseman.” 





SALVAGE. 


‘Problems of Reconstruction.” A Symposium. By Canon 
J. H. B. MASTERMAN, The Rt. Hon. W. H. DICKINSON, 
Professor J. H. MUIRHEAD, Canon the Hon. E. LYTTELTON, 
Guy KENDALL, Miss MAUDE ROYDEN, Miss SARAH BuR- 
STALL, SIDNEY WEBB, R. ANNING BELL, GEORGE CLAUSEN, 
Miss MAy Morris, PAUL WATERHOUSE, Miss MARY MAc- 
ARTHUR, Professor JOUN ADAMS, &c¢. With an Introduction 
by the MARQUESS OF CREWE. (Fisher Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.) 


Tne multiple author of this book produced it first in the 
form of lectures and addzesses at the summer meeting at 
the Hampstead Garden Suburb in August, 1917. We very 
much doubt whether the book written by ten or a dozen 
different authors serves a useful purpose. It is possible to 
read this symposium in a few hours. The result is bewil- 
dering, even depressing. You begin by being impressed by 
the array of talents and eminence marshalled in the 
names upon the title-page. You submit yourself willingly 
to the hands of the Marquess of Crewe and Canon 
Masterman ; but in a moment Canon Masterman has tossed 
you to Sir Willoughby Dickinson and Sir Willoughby to 
Professor Muirhead, and thus you are bandied about from 
eminence to eminence, and authority to authority, so that, 
by the time the middle of the book is reached and you find 
yourself in the merciless hands of Mr. Sidney Webb, you are 
—to quote a famous sentence from Miss Corelli— some- 
what in a listless condition bordering on stupor.” The 
different subjects, persons, and views, succeed one another 
with too great a rapidity ; each author seems to be conscious 
that he will be pulled up before he has properly begun, and 
the reader soon feels as though he were answering an unend- 
ing series of telephone calls in which he is always cut off 
in the middle of a sentence. 


And yet, in the end, the book dues convey a 


compo 
site impression. The individuals coalesce, and we per- 
ceive a kind of eroup consciousness directed towards 
this problem of “ reconstruction.”” The authors see that 


the world has been shattered, and that therefore there is 
an immense opportunity, for the social builder can 
begin from the foundations. Reconstruction for all these 
lecturers the same: the rebuilding of life, indi- 
vidual and communal, in such a way tliat 


means 
men and 
munities may live fully and freely instead of, as in 
past, in meanness and misery. 


com 
the 
Each of these authors brings 








to the rebuilding his own particular instrument or brick ; 
many of them would work through religion or education or 
the arts and crafts movement or agriculture. Sir 
Willoughby Dickinson recommends a League of Nations, 
and Mr. Sidney Webb the industrial reconstruction pro- 
gramme of the Labour Party. None of them would contend 
that his particular brick could form the whole building, and 
we can see how the views of one upon agriculture work in 
with those of another upon education, or the views of one 
upon education with those of another upon art or industry. 
This undoubtedly gives one vein of unity to the book. But 
the group consciousness is even more obvious from the fact 
that each author is continually stumbling up against one 
or two immense obstacles in the work of rebuilding. For 
instance, vyer and over again the problem of the State looms 
up through the problem of reconstruction. Right at the 
beginning, in treating of “ Some First Principles,” Professor 
Muirhead is compelled to devote nine out of fifteen pages to 
the general question of the future relation between the 
State and Society. Professor Muirhead and some of the 
other writers are aware that the State can prove a dangerous 
and treacherous ally; but one after another these authors 
turn pathetically to the State as the one instrument which 
can help them to place their own special bricks in the right 
place in the building. Mr. Hall invokes the State for 
agriculture, Mr. Webb for industry, Miss Burstall for the 
education of the girl, Mr. Betham for rural housing, Mrs. 
Wilkins for the Women’s Institutes, and Canon Lyttelton 
for the controversies oven religion and. education. This 
continual calling in of the State seems to us to point to a 
weakness in our builders and their design. We said that 
the whole book left us with a sense of depression. It dees 
so, because as we pass from author to author we rarely feel 


‘ that they see or even realise the immensity of the problem. 


Their proposals are all admirable but they only touch the 
fringes of the evil of pre-war society. If every proposal 
in this book were carried through by State aid to-morrow, 
we do not believe that the world, moulded by industrialism, 
would be appreciably different from that of 1913. To build 
a new world we require a wide vision and a more revolu- 
tionary spirit. 





ANCIENT RUSSIA. 


“Russia in Travail.” 
7s. 6d. net.) 


By OLIveE GILBREATH. (Murray. 


Nowapays, when our Wanderlust is bounded by the motor 
omnibus and the nearest approach to Continental travel is 
a dinner in Soho, the Book of Travel, in peace time banished 
with “The Queen” to the drawing-rooms of country 
rectories, can hold the cockney spellbound. Miss Olive 
Gilbreath’s vision of Russia appears, as the publisher’s 
advertisement points out, in a happy hour. Four years 
ago, when all Europe flung its Baedeker to the flames, this 
enterprizing American packed her portmanteau in Peking, 
and, armed with the enthusiasm and journalistic aptitudes 
of her race, carried her knowledge of the Russian language 
and introductions to a few of the most exclusive families 
to Petrograd by Christmas. Her journey across snowbound 
Siberia would be interesting at any time; her stay in the 
capital is peculiarly interesting now. Miss Gilbreath saw 
what no one will ever see again—the Russia of Turgenev, 
Tolstoi, and Tchekov. That aspect of civilization mirrored 
to us by so much genius and despair is gone for ever. 

Miss Gilbreath entered Russia from the East, which is 
the gate of understanding. It was at the station of Irkutsk, 
she tells us, that the realization of Great Russia moved 
her imagination. There were gathered together the 
strangest ethnological types—* foreshortened faces with 
copper skins; tall, hawk-nused men, long-skirted and 
green-girdled ; sloping muczhik faces under caps 
—all sucked and drayged by cosmic forces there beyond 
their world, neither of their willing nor their ken.” 
For Russia is not a nation, but a congress of peoples, largely 
Eastern, of which the leading note is Chinese. 

Eastern, too, is the love of violent contrast. Much ming- 
ling of barbaric strength with the subtlest refinements, which 
dominates Russian music, painting, and the ballet, is shown 
in the gorgeous interiors of houses buried in league on league 


close 
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LAURENCE BINYON 
THE NEW WORLD. Poems. F’cap. 8vo. Cloth, 
3s. net. Wrappers, 2s. net. 


PROF. F. W. MOORMAN 

(Editor of ‘‘ Yorkshire Dialect Poems ’’). 

SONGS OF THE RIDINGS. Cr. 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 
net; wrappers, 2s. net. 

JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS 
IN THE KEY OF BLUE, and other Prose Essays. 
With cover design by C. S. Rickerts. Unaltered 
Reprint. Thick Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Sir ERNEST WILD, K.C, 
THE LAMP OF DBSTINY, and other Poems, 
being some Indiscretions of the Long Vacation. Cr, 
8vo. Cloth 3s. 6d. Wrappers 2s. 6d, net. 
[In preparation 
ALEXANDER ROBERTSON 
LAST POEMS OF ALEXANDER ROBERTSON. 
With a Preface by P. HUME Brown, LL.D., F.B.A. 
Royal 16mo, ls. 3d. net. ; 
COMRADES. Royal l6mo. ls, 3d. net. [3rd Edition 


LEONARD VAN NOPPEN 
THE CHALLENGE. Royal i6mo. 2s, net. 


Col. F. W. D. BENDALL, C.M.G. 
FRONT LINE LYRICS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


ALICIA SHERIDAN 
THE PEDLAR'S WAY. F’cap 8vo. Is. 6d. net. 


HERBERT E. PALMER 
TWO FISHERS Poems. F’cap. 8vo. Is, 3d. net. 


s 
MARY E. COLERIDGE 
COLLECTED POEMS. Edited, with Preface by 
Henry Newbolt, ['cap. 8vo. 5s, net. 
[7th Edition just out 
The late Epwarp THomAs characterized this collection as 
““A most precious autobiography. . . . The poems of affection 
are probably the finest of all. If there are any poems to-day 
which have more poignantly expressed the happy, the doubtful, 
and the unhappy searchings of heart of one who loves in 
solitude, I heve not met them.” 


LORD DUNSANY 
TALES OF WONDER, With Six Illustrations by 
S.H. Stmez. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. [2nd Thousand 
FIFTY-ONE TALES. With anew Portrait of the 
Author, Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. [2rd Thousand 
THE GODS OF PEGANA, With Six Illustrations 
by 8S, H. Sime. Cr, 8vo. 
[Third Edition in preparation 
WILFRID WILSON GIBSON 
BATTLE. Cr. 8vo. 1s, 3d. net. [4th Thousand 
FRIENDS. Cr. 8vo. Is. 3d. net. [8rd Thousand 
FIRES, Cr. 8vo. 4s, net. [2nd Thousand 
DAILY BREAD. Cr. 8vo. 4s. net. 


[4th Thousand 
LIONEL JOHNSON 

COLLECTED POEMS. Portraits, etc, Cr. 8vo- 
7s. 6d. net. [Second Thousand 
POST LIMINIUM. Essays. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
[Second Thousand 
RELIGIOUS POEMS. Demy F’cap. 8vo. 3s. net. 

Large Paper, 7s. 6d. net. 


Uniform Edition as under. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net each. 
SALT WATER BALLADS. [5th T’housand 
A MAINSAIL HAUL. {5th Thousand 
BALLADS AND POEMS. [9th Thousand 
“The most delightful and characteristic of Mr. Masefield’s 
prose is gathered together in ‘A Mainsail Haul.’ These legends 
and stories of the sea are bright with colour, and . . . so 
fresh with the gaiety of youth, as inevitably to recall the 
‘Ballads and Poems,’ to which they form a kind of prose com- 
plement. These two volumes are the very pick of the Masefield 
basket ” , f 
“To the lover of poetry ‘ Ballads and Poems’ remains Mr. 
Masefield’s true rose-garden, where the south wind blows.” 
—To-Day, June, 1917. 
CATHAY ; Translations by Ezra Pound. For the 
most part from the Chimese. Small Crown 8vo, 
ls. 3d. net, : 
LUSTRA OF EZRA POUND. Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 
5s. net. 
PERSONAE. _ 3s. net. 
EXULTATIONS. 3s. net. 
RIPOSTES. ls. 3d. net. 
SMALL CRAFT. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 
“ No one, not even Mr. Masefield, has written finer sea ballads 
or come closer to the heart of those who go down to the great 
waters.’’—Spevtator. 
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NEW WAR BOOKS. 


GENTLEMEN-AT-ARMS 
By “CENTURION.” 6/- net. 


“Wonderful stories . . . the most moving of their kind 
that I have ever read.’—Tatler. 


OUTWITTING THE HUN 
By Lieut, PAT O’BRIEN, R.F.C. 6/- net. 


“The most thrilling war-book which has yet appeared. 
Has a Defoe-like fascination.’"—Morning Post. 


NEW ZEALANDERS IN SAMOA 
By Lieut. L. P. LEARY, M.C. (late N.Z.R.) 6/- net, 


“The book is one of singular fascination.”—Daily Graphic. 
MR. MASEFIELD’S FAMOUS BOOK. 


THE OLD FRONT LINE 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. 2/6 net. 


PHILIP GIBBS’ NEW BOOK. 


FROM BAPAUME TO 


PASSCHENDAELE 
By PHILIP GIBBS. 6/- net. 











LATEST FICTION. 


FIVE TALES 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s work, on a small scale or a big, has the 
quality of greatness. It is largely planned and stately built.” 
—The Times. 
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A CHASTE MAN 


A Novel. By LOUIS WILKINSON. 6/- net. 
By the Author of ‘* Zella Sees Herself.” 


THE PELICANS 
By E. M. DELAFIELD. 6/- net. 


Translated by Constance Garnett. 


WHITE NIGHTS 








By FYODOR DOSTOEVSKY. 4/6 net. 
THE BUTTERFLY MAN 
By M. C. OEMLER. 6/- net. 


“4 book of singular distinction.”—Daily Graphic. 


THE SEQUEL TO “THE DOP DOCTOR.” 


THAT WHICH HATH 
WINGS | 


By RICHARD DEHAN. 7/- net. 


“Truly, the flying-man’s classic.”—Saturday Review. 








NEW POETRY. 





COUNTER-ATTACK Poems by 

SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 2/6 net, 
“His coutempt for palliative and subterfuge gives us the 

raw stuff of poetry.’”—The Times. 

POEMS 

By GEOFFREY DEARMER. 2/6 net. 


“He has a quiet, emotional intensity and an exquisite 
sense of beauty that does not fail him even when the war 
is his theme.”—Skeltch. 


FAIRIES AND FUSILIERS 
ROBERT GRAVES. - 3/6 net: 


‘“A book of poetry that makes you shout with joy.”’—Star. 
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of monotonous snow, and in the passion for reckless driving 
along the steppe—linking space and silence to furious speed. 
And Eastern is the deep race-memory of fear. ‘Do you 
remember,” asks Miss Gilbreath of a gentleman from Kiev, 
“in ‘Ivan the Terrible’ the serfs crawling on all-fours 
beneath the knout? It haunted me for weeks, that cringing 
on the ground.” Fear dies hard; and in Russia all the 
ages as well as all the peoples meet. There, broad-hipped, 
broad-cheeked, stands the sad-eyed baba in the Siberian 
snow, in whose mind live all the terrors and superstitions 
of the Dark Ages; bowing low to the room, kissing the 
hands of the women clerks, and crossing himself before the 
ikon, the Customs official guards the medieval ceremonies and 
faith ; in the blue crystal bowls from which the Moscow diner 
rinses his mouth after the meal lingers a refinement of the 
Renaissance; whilst the formal drawing-rooms of Petrograd 
maintain that tradition which, seeking everything French 
and despising everything Russian, marked the nobleman’s 
education and taste in the eighteenth century. And in the 
Women’s Universities pale-faced, burning-eyed revolution- 
aries live in an ideal future that may be as remote as the 
beginning of the world. 

Miss Gilbreath saw the end of an old civilization: she 
did not wait for the dawn of a new. 
the winter 


Her story ceases in 
f 1915, with Russia dominated by the war. A 
professed “lover of pageants and brocaded jackets,” the 
young American, like others of her democratic race, fell 
captive to an aristocracy. The Novinsky family, with whom 
she was most intimate, and about a member of whom is 
wound a presumably fictitious romance, were amongst the 
oldest in Petrograd. Under their chaperonage she visited, 
and saw the sights. and from their box watched the babet 
in the Czar’s own Opera House, where the officers returned 
from the front all stoc.1, since they might be in the presence 
of his Majesty. Although Monarchists the Novinskys were 
Liberal, and in the famine of 1905 were Tolstoi’s chief sup- 
porters. Their estate at Bortnaka, an original grant from 
the Czar, in the family for 300 years, was next to an estate 
once of 10,000 souls which had belonged to a member of the 
Tolstoi family. Ox the great house where of old guests 
had hunted wolves and bears all day and danced and feasted 
all night, nothing was left but the dining-room, panelled in 
dark oak carved with the Tolstoi coat of arms. Below the 
medieval musicians’ gallery was a door too low for a man 
to enter standing upright. From this door, crouching low, 
the serfs would come on Easter Day to bow before their 
master: the height of the door, explained Miss Gilbreath’s 

ensured humility.” “This extravagant 
adds the writer, “is of the past.’’ But the past 
And that another despotism, 
scarcely less extravagant, has overcome the humility wrought 
by centuries of terrorism, and the crouching serf has dared 
to raise his head, who that has rightly understood the past 
can be amazed? 


cicerone, des- 
potism,”’ 
is always 


present. now 





AN AUSTRIAN AND AN ENGLISH POET. 


“The Lyrical Poems of Hugo von Hofmannsthal.” 
lated by CHARLES WHARTON STORK. 
University Presses, $1.25 net.) 

“The Village Wife’s Lament.” 
(Secker. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Trans- 
(Oxford and Yale 


sy MAURICR HEWLETT. 


Surety onr of the oddest phenomena of literary association 
is that which makes an imaginative quietist such as Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal, the librettist to Strauss’s “ Elektra.” 
Odd and various experiments his independent poetic career 
has constantly attempted—the writing of Der Rosenkavalier, 
the recasting of the Everyman Morality and Otway’s “ Venice 
Preserved,”’ one of the greatest plays, by the way, in our 
language. But that a fantastic, a symbolist, a craftsman 
of such airy delicacy, a fastidious mystic, a designer in 
beautiful Watteauesque patterns, and a convinced anti-realist 
(he formed a small group in opposition to the Sudermann 
school) should have collaborated with Strauss is a mystery 
only to be explained by the streak of perversity which some- 
how disturbs the poise of so austerely conscientions an 
artist. 

There are only twenty-seven lyrics in the volume and 
vet Mr. Stork is right, we feel, to write a lengthy preface, 





describing the wealth of material and choiceness and diver- 
sity of method used by a poet famous in England not for 
his lyrical but dramatic pieces. Fertility of mind by no 
means necessarily expresses itself in bulk; a nicely appro- 
priate imagery and condensed phrasing are a surer index. 
The man who wrote: ‘Cover her face; mine eyes dazzle ; 
she died young,’’ was a poet not of bareness but abundance. 
Temperamentally, indeed, Hofmannsthal is always himself 
and the same self; a detached melancholy, deepened in his 
more sombre poems to brooding and volatilized into delicate 
fantasy in his lighter ones, is the informing spirit of all 
his work. And this melancholy is so integral and individual 
a part of his poetic character that it clothes the poems in 
a definite philosophy on the one hand, and in an atmosphere 
so pervasive as to create a really indivisible content 
between form and materiai on the other. Hofmannsthal 
is not, indeed, greatiy inspired. But no lover of poetry 
could fail to detect'in his masterly revelation of the strange 
and remote beauty that appealed intuitively to his poetic 
consciousness the authentic voice of the genuine lyrical poet. 
Above all things, he is the poet of dreams :— 


“Such stuff as dreaming is immortality, 
And every dream doth open wide its eyes 
Like a small child beneath a cherry tree.” 


Whether in the elaborate symbolism of “ A Dream of the 
Higher Magic,’’ when the vision, however cramped in meta- 
physical diagrams does, in its intentness, try to teach and 
show men the reality it apprehends :- 


‘** Our soul’s a Cherub and of lordly birth— 
Dwells not in us, but in some upper siar, 
Fixes his throne and leaves us oft in dearth, 
Set deep in us his fiery motions are : 
— So in the dream I seemed to understand— 
And he holds converse with yon fires afar, 
And lives in me as I do in my hand.” 


Or in the allied poem: “The World’s Secret ’’ :-— 


“The deep well knows it certainly, 
Once all things else were deep and still, 
And all then knew their fill, 


“Like master-words a child lisps o’er, 
From mouth to mouth the tale doth flit, 
And no one comprehendeth it. 


“The deep well knows it certainly, 
And leaning there a man would know, 
But rising up, would lose it so. 


“Would mildly talk and make a song.”’ 


Or again, in “ Lines to a Little Child,’ which has a distinct 
flavor of Blake— 


“ And still in the kingdom of Sunshine, 
The golden heroic days 
For ever and ever abide. 
*Twas the sun with his secret might— 
He fashioned thy little pink feet 
To enter his timeless dominions.”’ 


Or lastly in the intense realization, dramatic rather than 
lyrical, of the actor’s art in “In Memory of the Actor, 
Mitlerwurzer ”* :— 


“ Here he would come, even to this very spot 
Where I now stand, and as in Triton’s horn 
The clamor of the ocean is contained, 

So were in him the voices of all life: 
He became tall. The whole wood now he was, 
He was the country that the roads ran through 


The force of life was in him, this it was, 

And over him the force of Death prevailed! 
For Death blew out the eyes whose inmost 90re 
Was covered with mysterious hieroglyphs ; 

It strangled in the throat a thousand voices, 
And killed the body which through every limb 
Was laden down with life as yet unborn.” 


It is the dream, the dream that releases the spirit from the 
contacts of actual things and gives it the freedom of “ twi- 
light shimmering"? kingdoms, which is the force and 
passion behind the lyrics of Hofmannsthal. That these 
dreams are not divination, that they escape the weariness 
rather than reveal the mystery of our life, is perhaps the 
reason why Hofmannsthal misses greatness, and Mr. Stork’s 
comparison of him with Bleke, Vaughan, and Francis 
Thompson is rather the compliment of an enthusiast. 

Mr. Hewlett’s verse is fast catching up his prose in bulk. 
For quality, we have no hesitation in stating a preference 
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NEW BOOKS 








THE LOVE OF AN UNKNOWN 
SOLDIER 


(the title given to the MS. found in a Dug-out, 
regarding which so much curiosity has been manifested) 
Has now reached the Second Edition. 
_“*His outpourings are greater than love letters. They are 
life-and-death letters, written with a thoughiful simplicity that 
knocks at the door of the heart.”—Daily Express. 

6d. net. 


FROM CZAR TO BOLSHEVIK. 


By E. P. STEBBING, Author of “At the Serbian 
Front in Macedonia,’ &c. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
Written chiefly in Russia while the events it records were 
evolving, this sober, detailed narrative of the Russian débédcle 
is the best balanced and most veracious chronicle of those 
tragic months that has been published. 


CORN FROM OLDE FIELDES 


An Anthology of Old English Poems, from the 14th 
to the 17th Century. 7s. 6d. net. 
By the Hon. ELEANOR M. BROUGHAM. 


“A delightful anthology of little known verse . . . these 
gems of old-time poetry constitute a unique volume. The 
printing and binding are of a kind to enhance the charm of 
a book which is destined to be the chosen companion of 
thousands.""—Daily Graphic. 











THE FATHER OF A SOLDIER 


By W. J. DAWSON, Author of “ Robert Shenstone,”’ 
&e, 4s. net. 
_“A very human chronicle. . . This is at once the book 
of the new father and the new son, of the old veteran of life 
and the new Happy Warrior of war.”—Daily Eapress. 
“ Written with force and feeling.’—Daily News. 





CANADIAN WONDER TALES 
By CYRUS MACMILLAN. With an introduction by 
Si WILLIAM PETERSON, and 32 illustrations in 
coloue by GEORGE SHERINGHAM. 

_ A collection of folk-tales delightfully illustrated by a decora- 

tive artist of high rank. Crown 4to. 15s. net. 


FLOWER-NAME FANCIES 


Designed and written by GUY PIERRE FAUCON- 
NET. English Rhymes by HAMPDEN GORDON. 

A charming series of drawings illustrating the popular nick- 
names of many flowers, each accompanied by an explanation 
as quaint as itself in French and English, the latter in rhyme 
by Hampden Gordon. Crown 4to, 5s, net. 











THE NEWEST FICTION. 
HIS GRACE of GRUB STREET 


By G. V. McFADDEN. 


“Should attract all who like a good story. . 
love story.’’—Times. 





6s. net. 
. . A delightful 


By DOROTHY PERCIVAL. 6s.-net. 
“ Delicately and truthfully handled . . and makes one 
await Miss Percival’s next essay with cousiderable interest.’”— 
Westminster Guzette. 
“A most daintily constructed love idyll.’—Globe. 


By MURIEL HINE. 2ud Edition. 

A new novel by the author of “Half in Earnest,’’ 

“ Autumn,’’ “The Individual,’’ &e. 6s. net. 
“Vastly entertaining.’—Field, 








THE LAWS OF CHANCE 

A New South African Novel. 

By F. E. MILLS YOUNG. 

Author of ‘The Bigamist,’”’ “ Sam’s Kidd,” “ Chip,” 
&e. 6s. net. 


_ ‘The work is a charming love story, as happy as anything 
its author has written.”—Scotsman. 





JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo St., W.1. 





Macmillan’s New Books 


ARTHUR KACKHAM’S NEW COLOUR BOOK, 


English Fairy Tales. 
Retold by FLORA ANNIE STEEL. With 16 Plates 
in Colour and I[lustrations in Black-and-White 2 
ARTHUR RACKHAM. [Oct. 22nd. 
Ordinary Edition, Feap. 4to. 10s, 6d. net. 


Edition de Luxe. Wimited to 500 copies. Demy 4to. 
£2 12s. 6d. net. 


Literary Recreations. 


By SIR EDWARD COOK. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 





The Candle of Vision. 


By A. E. (GEORGE W. RussELL), Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 
(Immediately. 





The Future Government of 
India. 
By K, VYASA RAO, B.A. 8vo. 12s. net. 
The Westminster Gazette.—‘* Mr. Rao’s book can be com- 
mended as an able and thoughtful contribution to considera- 
tion of the problems which Parliament ‘is to legislate upon in 
the near future.” 





Preparing the Way: the Infivence 
oi Judaism of the Greek Period on the 
Earliest Development of Christianity. 


By FRANK STREATFEILD, B.D, Crown — ‘ 
os. net. 


Faith and Freedom: Being Con. 
structive Essays in the Application of 
Modernist Principles to the Doctrines of 
the Church. 


By ALFRED FAWKES, CHARLES E. RAVEN, HAROLD 
ANSON. W, SCOTT PALMER, A. CLUTTON BROCK, 
WINIFRED MERCIER and CHARLES UH. S&S. 
MATTHEWS (Editor). Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Religion of the Beatitudes. 
A Study of Christ’s Teaching. Based on 
Addresses delivered at All Hallows, Lombard Street, 
during Lent, 1917. 

By the Rev. MINOS DEVINE, M.A., Author of 
“‘ Reclesiastes : or the Confessions of an Adventurous 
Soul.” Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 





W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S WAR MAPS. 
THE BALKAN STATES-—25 by 30 inches. Coloured, 
Cloth, folded, 1s 3d net. Unmounted, 6d. net. 


THE MIDDLE EAST —lIllustrating the campaigns in 
Mesopotamia, Persia, and the Caucasus. 35 by 23 inches. 
Coloured. Cloth. folded, 1s. 6d, net. Unmounted, 6d, net. 

PALESTINE.—26 by 22 inches, Coloured. Cloth, folded, 
ls. 3d. net. Unmounted, 6d. net. 

DARDANELLES AND BOSPHORUS.—25 by 20 inches, 
Cloth, 1s. 3d. net. Unmounted, 6d. net. 

EUROPE—Showing all the war areas. 40 by 30 inches, 
Coloured. Cloth, folded, 2s. net. Unmounted; 6d. net. 


BELGIUM & N.E. FRANCE—25 by 30 inches. Coloured. 
Cloth, folded, 1s. 3d. net. Unmounted, 6d. net. 


CONTOURED MAPS of the WAR AREAS. 
(1) BETWEEN PARIS AND BERLIN. 
(2) BETWEEN PETROGRAD AND BERLIN. 
Including the whole of Austria and showing the Italian 
frontier. 40 by 30 inches. Coloured. Cloth, folded, 3s. 
net. each. Unmounted, Is. 6d. net. each. 





*e* Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement Lisi post free on 
application. 


MACMILLAN 6 CO. LTD. London, W.C.2 
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for the former. “The Village Wife’s Lament” is a longish 
narrative poem with lyrical and elegiac interludes, with a 
country girl’s marriage with her lover and his death in the 
war for theme; with an attempt to universalize common 
feeling, it offers an interesting contrast with the Austrian 
poets. At the end of the poem, Mr. Hewlett, apparently 
wneasy lest his poem should be exploited as propaganda, 
writes an odd kind of apologetic note, in which he 
pours oil upon the troubled waters of our indignation. 
Still, we are afraid that Mr. Hewlett explicatory can 
no more annotate away Mr. Hewlett in his poetics, 
than the worthies of the Church can the Song of Solomon. 
“The Village Wife’s Lament” is a Pacifist poem in the 
sense that Vaughan’s “ Constellations ” and “ Abel’s Blood ”’ 
are Pacifist poems, in the sense that “The Ancient 
Mariner” is a plea for kindness to animals. In other 
words, and like all good and true poems, it is an imagina- 
tive presentment of the truth of life. 

It is not, indeed, in the insight, the power, the feeling 
and significance of his poem that Mr. Hewlett fails, but 
rather in a certain ungainliness of form by which these 
qualities are expressed. We are not asking of Mr. Hewlett 
a dapper neatness of technique. That can be left to poets 
with nothing else. But Mr. Hewlett is so vigorous and 
individual a poet, his capacity for realising emotions is so 
precise and keen, that we have a right to ask of him that he 
should give us the Word made flesh in as complete and 
gracious a form as possible. We should then say of his 
poem, not only that it was fine, strong, passionate, and 
true (which it is), but of great beauty. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“The Portal of Evolution.” 
LOGICAL AND ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 
16s. net.) 

Amip the varied material set forth in this book is an 
account by the author of how he came to write his book, so 
that autobiography leavens a none too digestible lump. 
“The trinity of Science, Religion and Evolution is the stamp 
of the likeness of God in this creation and the stamp of 
trinity is the trade mark of divine truth, so that Nature, 
Science, Religion, Knowledge and Man must all bow their 
heads at the demand and to the correction of His trinity, 
and that it is only by science expounding Revelation, 
Religion (teaching by Love, not, as in the past, by Ignorance 
and Superstition), and governments educating the people in 
habits of energy, perseverance and economy ... that we 
can truly receive the Holy Ghost. On such an awe- 
inspiring (not to say eccentric, when Science has anything 
to do with Love) foundation of capitals, the author proceeds 
to write chapters on legendary love, descent, rebirth, and 
heredity, purgatory and damnation, virtue and crime, mind 
and soul, logic and the ethics of revelation. The stamp of 
Infinity, the author concludes, is Invisible, Immeasurable, 
and Unlimited. 


By A FELLOW OF THE GEO- 
(Heath Cranton. 


* x * 

“The Virgin Islands, Our New Possessions; and the 
British Islands.” By THEopoR DE Booy and JoHN T. 
FARIS. (Lippincott. 12s. 6d.) 

No man or boy ever read Hakluyt’s “ Histories of the 
West Indies,” or Washington Irving’s “ Christopher 
Columbus,’’ without wishing for more. Color, romance and 
lawlessness are in the names of the islands and cays of the 
Caribbean. You open this volume to seek oblivion from the 
old world and its war, and see the lights of tropic skies 
and magic islands rising from dark seas. And if you have 
sufficient imagination you may get what you desire. Our 
authors give you the facts and you can do the rest. Some 
assistance to the imagination is given by the really beautiful 
photographs, of which the book has a generous supply. Our 
authors are not insensible to scenery, but possibly it is 
too much for them in the West Indies, nor to legend and 
romance, for there is mach about pirates and the discoveries 
of the archeologist searching for evidence of a vanished race. 
The history of the Virgins is told so far as it is known from 
the time of Columbus till their purchase by America from 
Denmark last year. It will prove an excellent tourists’ 
guide should ever there be holidays again. 





“The Fight for the Republic in China.” By B. L. Purnam 

WEALE. (Hurst & Blackett. 2ls. net.) 

“Tis volume tells everything that the student or the 
casual reader needs to know about the Chinese question.” 
Mr. Putnam Weale appears to think that a book written to 
appeal to the one necessarily involves the attention of the 
other. The author obviously writes at first hand, but his 
account, with its photographs, its picturesque details, its 
air and suggestion of high intrigue, political excitement, 
rapid change and personal ambition and its seasoning of 
war-passion, should, we feel, wean the man in the train 
from his newspapers rather than the man in the study from 
his books. “The Fight for the Republic in China” takes 
us from the Manchu abdication to the extremely complex 
and immediately insoluble situation to-day. It discusses the 
Monarchist reaction, the Japanese encroachments, the rela- 
tion of China to Germany and the Allies, the defeat of Yuan- 
Shih-Kai and the régime from 1916 to 1917. The author has 
a good deal to say about the “modern spirit” in China, 
which seems to be not distantly connected with the 
Republic’s “ practically unlimited resources in man-power.” 
The greater number of citizens ready to kill and capable of 
killing the citizens of other nations, the more democratic 
that nation, is how the modern argument seems to run. 





The Geek in the Citp. 


THE continued successes of the British Army in Flanders and 
premonitions of a great German retreat have had an electrical 
effect upon the exchanges. Swiss, Spanish, and Scandinavian, 
which have all turned sharply in our. favor. The surrender of 
Bulgaria is taken to involve the capitulation of Turkey, ard 
City men are talking jubilantly of peace before Christmas. 
President Wilson’s speech and the announcement of consi’ u- 
tional changes in Germany are held to point in the same 
direction. On Wednesday there was a big rise in Consols, 
which at 60 it is noted are higher than they have been for 
about two years. India Stocks are strong. In the Foreign 
Market, French, Russian, Brazilian and Peruvian securities 
have been rising, and on Wednesday there was an interesting 
rise in Balkan securities. The Bulgarian 1982 loan rose to 70. 
On Thursday most of these movements continued. Meanwhile 
realizations occurred in armament issues, Armstrongs and 
Vickers being both flat. Hopes of peace caused a rise in rubber 
shares, as there will be a great demand for rubber in Central 
Europe after the war. Money has been easier. Bar Silver is 
still at 49} pence per ounce. 
B.S.A. PROFITs. 

The most interesting point for shareholders in the report 
of the Birmingham Small Arms Company for the year ended 
July 3st last, is the distribution of a share-for-share bonus 
in addition to the 20 per cent. dividend paid free. of tax. The 
balance sheet shows an increase of £1,300,500 in the general 
reserve fund, £600,000 of which consists of bonus shares issued 
by the Daimler Company in April last. £1,150,500 of the 
reserve fund is now to be capitalised and distributed to ordinary 
shareholders, Treasury consent to the issue having been 
obtained. Three years ago a distribution of bonus shares was 
made to ordinary shareholders at the rate of one new share for 
every two held. The profits of the company for the past year, 
including rents and income from the Daimler Company and 
other investments, and after providing for special taxation, were 
£435,200 as compared with £428,000 for the previous year, and 
£190,400 for 1913-14. The dividend distributions remain 
unchanged, ordinary shareholders receiving 20 per cent. free 
of income tax. ‘The general reserve fund is credited with 
£155,500, as against £150,000 a year ago, and £199,300, or 
£29,000 more is carried forward. In addition to the increase 
in the reserve fund already mentioned the balance sheet shows 
increases of £1,754,200 in creditors, £1,273,700 in debtors, and 
£1,120,000 in investments, cash and bills. 

JOHNNIES’ AND GENERAL MINING REPORTS. 

The report of the Johannesburg Consolidated Investment 
Company for the year ended June 30th last, shows an increase of 
£6,000 in net profits at £200,700. The gold produced by the 
group of the mines controlled by the company was 7% millions 
sterling. ‘The dividend is maintained at 5 per cent. free of tax, 
and the carry forward is increased by £3,200. Few details are 
given in the report, and no further information can be expected 
until the meeting, which is to be held in Johannesburg. The 
results of the General Mining and Finance Corporation for 1917 
show some improvement. In 1916, a debit balance of £30,500 
was converted into a eredit of £5,100, and this has now been 
increased to £49,200. The immediaie outlook for the company, 
however, is not bright. Investments show a depreciation of 
£1,094,100, for which nothing has been written off, and the 
directors anticipate no appreciation in these holdings until after 
the war—that is, until fresh working capital can be raised to 
restart operations on certain properties. 

LUCELLUM. 














